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“THE CLASSICS IN EDUCATION” 


Under the title of “The Classics in Education” has appeared 
recently a pamphlet containing the “Report of the Committee 
appointed by the Prime Minister to inquire into the position 
of the Classics in the educational system of the United King- 
dom.” This report is of special interest to American educa- 
tors, coming as it does when an investigation with a similar 
purpose has just been launched in the United States. The 
report contains a great deal of a purely local nature, but also 
much of general interest for all teachers and lovers of the 
Classics, especially regarding the value of these ancient studies 
in education, and concerning certain pedagogical questions 
connected therewith. 

In discussing the place of the Classics in a national system 
of education, the committee says: 

A very large part of our present civilization cannot be under- 
stood without some knowledge of its predecessor. Our ideas 
of law, citizenship, freedom and empire; our poetry and prose 
literature; our political, metaphysical, aesthetic, and moral 
philosophy, indeed our organized rational pursuit of truth in 
all its non-experimental branches, as well as a large and 
vital part of the religion which has won to itself so much of 
the civilized world, are rooted in the art and thought of that 
ancient civilization. 

Many reasons are adduced for including the study of the 
history and literature of Greece and Rome in the curriculum 
of the elementary school. Among other reasons, the story 
of mankind is both clearer and more inspiring when seen in 
long stretches; weight also must be allowed to the considera- 
tion that, while the study of modern history largely emphasizes 
the differences between nations, that of ancient history by 
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revealing their common origin emphasizes their brotherhood 
as co-heirs in a great inheritance; the stories of ancient myth- 
ology and history are not only a delight to children of all 
ages but an invaluable help to the understanding of modern 
literature, especially its poetry. 

The very high value of an intensive study of the classics for 
the few who are fit to pursue it is given due consideration, 
but still greater emphasis is laid on the importance of the 
study of the Classics as a preparation for other studies, or 
rather as a dynamic element in a general national education. 
For example, the study of French will not only be easier to 
a student who knows Latin; it will be, as it were, transmuted 
and will mean more. And from a broader viewpoint, the 
wide extension of a sound knowledge of the classical languages, 
or at least of Latin, is regarded as of great and almost ir- 
replaceable value as a means of promoting the proper use 
of the English language both in speech and writing by all 
classes of the community. 

The value of the linguistic experience obtained through 
practice in careful translation and composition is strongly de- 
fended against the tendency to eliminate such work almost 
entirely in favor of Latin conversation in the classroom. The 
committee considers it a mistake to profess that the main 
object of classical teaching is to enable the pupils to use the 
languages as their own. If this is indeed the object, it must 
be confessed that the failure is at present almost complete. 
Very few can make an impromptu speech in Latin and Greek, 
and only a comparatively small number read the <aaaitee 
widely for pleasure in later life. 


But this admission does not in itself involve a condemnation 
of our school system. In those periods when educated men 
throughout Europe, or certain parts of it, spoke and wrote 
Latin with facility as an ordinary means of communication, 
the teaching of Latin in school was naturally adapted to 
attaining that facility. But the study of the Classics now 
demanded of an advanced scholar is scientific, exact and wide- 
reaching to a degree far beyond the conception of those col- 
loquial Latinists, and the mental training received by an intel- 
ligent pupil at school ought to be something much the same in 
quality, though taken at an earlier and more elementary stage. 
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That section of the report which treats of Method is of 
special interest to American teachers. In general, it may be 
said that the committee’s ideas of the proper method agree 
very consistently with the consensus of opinion of American 
teachers, namely, that the traditional method touched up here 
and there with improvements suggested by the experience of 
the modern teacher still procures the best results. This stand 
is very striking indeed, because England is the home of the 
so-called “Direct Method” as applied to Latin, a method which 
has attracted considerable attention of late here in the United 
States. 


The traditional method consisted in learning the grammar 
and syntax rules and then writing exercises upon them. We 
do not think that this method is yet entirely abandoned, nor 
do we desire that it should be. The verbal memory is very 
strong up to twelve or a little later, and there is no reason 
why advantage should not be taken of this fact, while written 
work is the only sure test that knowledge is really being 
assimilated. 


The main defect in the old method was the placing of too 
_much emphasis on the value of the Classics as a means of 
mental discipline, and the giving of too little consideration to 
the literatures of the languages. However, with all its defects 
the old method at its best did train its pupils to a scrupulous 
exactness in the use of language. 

The chief modification of the old method as urged by the 
committee is the introduction of much oral work. 


Language is speech, and any method of teaching a language, 
whether ancient or modern, which fails to take account of 
this aspect of it, seems to us to be so far wanting. It is a 
common experience that the use of the spoken word conduces 
to greater liveliness in teaching, though it requires skill on 
the part of the teacher to ensure that the whole class is alert 
and that each member of it is making his contribution to the 
lesson. We urge, therefore, the importance in the teaching 
of Greek and Latin of oral in addition to written work. 

Nevertheless it is vital to check at every stage the oral by 
written work; otherwise, that absolute sureness and accuracy 
which is the most important object to be aimed at in the first 
stages of learning a language will not be attained. 


Without defining the “Direct Method,” we may say that in 
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general the committee agrees that with such teachers as Dr. 
Rouse and his staff much success can be attained, but it is far 
from convinced that it is the system for general adoption. 
Those members of the committee who saw this method in 
actual operation are agreed that in skilful hands it promotes 
a greater and more spontaneous concentration than is usual in 
pupils taught on the traditional method, and that, as the 
pupils build up for themselves knowledge of the language, 
and in particular of the vocabulary from material gathered in 
the course of each lesson, it tends to produce a more construc- 
tive and independent type of mind. They were, however, of 
the opinion that these advantages are to a large extent 
exhausted by the time at which a Latin author is begun, and 
that there is a great danger from the outset that only the 
more intelligent pupils are really learning. ; 

Furthermore, those who are taught on the Direct Method 
appear to miss two things, to both of which great importance 
is attached. The first loss is that entailed by the omission 
of translation into English. For most pupils the practice of 
translation even of simple narrative Greek and Latin into 
really good English should be the most valuable part of their 
classical discipline and the exercise which has the most bene- 
ficial effect on the whole of their literary work. We cannot 
afford to dispense with such an instrument. 

There is, moreover, a second loss inherent in the method. 
If the lesson on a Latin text is conducted wholly in Latin, 
it is impossible to deal with all the incidental points, literary, 
historical, geographical or even grammatical, which are essen- 
tial for the intelligent reading of the text and for the general 
education of the pupil. If these are passed over, the apparent 
progress made is no doubt rapid, but is in fact to a great 
extent unreal. This would seem to be inevitable where all 
comments, whether by teacher or pupil, are made in a language 


which even the best cannot hope to speak with anything like 
the fluency possible in French and still less with the fluency 


of English. 

It is acknowledged, however, that the promoters of the 
“Direct Method” have done a great service in emphasizing 
the value of oral work. This is of special importance in the 
early stages, as indeed is now widely recognized. And even 
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at a more advanced stage much might be done in practicing 
pupils in reading aloud, with proper emphasis, passages which 
they already thoroughly understand. In this way their ear 
can be trained to an appreciation of the rhythm both of verse 
and prose, and they may so attain to a better aesthetic ap- 
preciation both of the poets and of the orators. Further, 
there seems to be no reason why dictation should not oc- 
casionally be employed in Latin and Greek, as in Modern 
Languages, as a test of ability to follow the meaning of a 
passage when read. 

This expression of opinion on the part of such eminent Latin- 
ists as make up the committee is especially interesting, coming 
as it does from the home of the “Direct Method” as applied 
to Latin. The English school system is also better arranged 
than the American public school system for the success of 
this method of teaching Latin, since it allows several more 
years to this subject. However, the English are far from 
ready, as is evident, to recommend this teaching method for 
general adoption in their schools. 

The reformed (Roman) pronunciation of Latin seems to have 
been officially adopted by nearly all of the English public and 
private schools, but apparently in actual practice a great 
lack of uniformity exists. This reminds us of conditions in 
our Catholic schools here in America. American non-Catholic 
schools are practically unanimous in using the Roman or 
reformed method. The want of uniformity leads to great 
waste of time and produces inconveniences and confusion. 
The committee very strongly urges the practical, general 
application of the reformed pronunciation, since it, of course, 
is a much closer approximation to that of the Romans than 
any other. ; 

There is much more of interest to American teachers in 
this report, and still more of a purely local appeal, but the 
above remarks touch on phases of Latin study which are 
particularly to the front today among ourselves. 

A striking dissimilarity may be noted, before closing, in 
the procedure of this investigating committee and the one still 
at work with the same aim here in America. The committee 
of the United Kingdom based its report on material assembled 
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from examining persons intimately connected with the teach- 
ing of the Classics in all its branches, and also from personal 
inspection of the work of Latin teachers in the classroom. 
The committee in the United States is conducting its investi- 
gation along lines not directly of its own choosing but as laid 
down by educationalists in the strict sense of the word, pro- 
fessors of education. Accordingly, they are conducting a very 
systematic country-wide series of tests and measurements. Up 
to the time of the appointment of the investigators it must be 
said that no “Latin tests” had been developed which obtained 
much respect from Latin teachers. The present committee, 
however, with the help of others, has formulated new tests, 
which appear to be generally satisfactory. 

It would not be at all surprising if the results obtained by 
the American committee should accord for the most part with 
those of the committee across the Atlantic. However, they 
will, we feel sure, be more readily accepted by the general 
public, since they will have been obtained by a method laid 
down not by the Classicist alone, but by educators at large. 

Roy J. Dererrart. 


. 


TEACHERS’ PEDAGOGICAL CONFERENCES 


All Sisters should recall with a thrill—but many recall with 
regrets—the enthusiasm which inspired them on that first 
morning of their teaching career when their hearts were sing- 
ing a hymn of praise and thanksgiving to the Bridegroom of 
their soul for having called them to the most sublime work 
open to woman—the task of leading the little ones to God. 
If the regrets are taking the place of the thrill, an explana- 
tion may be found in the fact that the respective teacher has 
not grown in her calling. The teacher may have grown old 
in years and experience, but she did not grow intellectually 
and professionally with her calling and so she soon lagged 
behind; she was then classed with the old and inefficient, and 
disgust with her calling was the final result. Was this 
tragedy not caused, perhaps, by the teacher’s belief that, 
when normal school days are over, the work as students is 
likewise over. That fallacy spelled dry rot and stagnation. 
How different would the Sister’s career have been had it been 
inspired with the saying of Cosgrove: “A teacher’s growth 
ought never to cease. He ought not ‘to die at the top.’ His 
face should always be toward the sun, for he is the soul of 
our educational system. He is the pupils’ model, instructor, 
leader, guide, and friend.” 

The improvement of the teachers in service is one of the 
most important problems confronting the superiors of our 
religious communities. It is a problem that must be faced 
by educational authorities everywhere. Hence it was that the 
then U. S. Commissioner of Education, Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, saw fit to bring out, in 1911, a bulletin by William 
Carl Ruediger, “Agencies for the Improvement of Teachers 
in Service.” In the letter of transmittal accompanying this 
publication, Commissioner Brown said: 


Agencies for the improvement of teachers in service are 
needed primarily for three reasons: (1) Because many teachers 
enter the profession relatively untrained and therefore need 
to be trained in service if at all; (2) because complete training 
is impossible before active service begins, for the reason that 
the necessary basis for it, experience, is not at hand; and (3) 
because teaching is a progressive calling, in which one who 
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does not continually make efforts to go forward will soon lag 
behind and become relatively inefficient. 

The superiors of our religious communities will readily 
agree that these reasons hold for our Catholic teachers also. 
We may as well admit that, owing to conditions over which 
we have at times no control, too many young Sisters are 
compelled to take up teaching before they have been properly 
trained for the work. Furthermore, even if properly trained, 
a young Sister may, though intelligent, studious, willing and 
devoted, prove a failure in the schoolroom. Though she pos- 
sesses the theory of pedagogy, she finds the practice so very 
different and fails; discouragement sets in, and superiors again 
and again find themselves embarrassed how to deal with such 
subjects, how to bring back to them their courage, how to 
prevent the like failure in other Sisters. 

To tell a young Sister all that is defective in her work would 
often be cruel and heartless, and worse still would it be to 
condemn outright the work of a Sister grown old in religion. 
We may only worry, discourage, and possibly crush her who 
means to do very well. Besides, we should not likely convince 
her of anything except that we are displeased with her work, 
and perhaps of the additional fact that we are very hard to 
please. 

To our mind the pedagogical conference might prove a 
remedy for this and many other ills. True, it is the trained 
teacher that may object most strenuously to anything that 
savors of systematic study after her graduation from the 
community normal. She may feel that she has graduated in 
her professional training and that all that should be expected 
of her henceforth is to teach. She has not yet realized that 
teaching is a rapidly growing profession and that she has 
but barely crossed the threshold in entering it. She should 
ponder on what Foerster says to all teachers, in his “Conduct 
of Life”: “The teacher’s vocation should mean for us a con- 
tinuous and an insistent call to enter into our better selves 
and to grow up to the highest conception of conscientious 
duty.” 

Other teachers will plead lack of time. But is not the lack 
of incentive at the bottom of this plea? We all find time for 
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that which deeply interests us; and might we not argue that 
the very small investment of time given to the pedagogical 
conference will return very large dividends in the shape of 
time-saving and labor-saving methods learned just through 
the pedagogical conference? 

Other teachers will look back with satisfaction upon long 
periods of what they consider perfect service; but such satis- 
faction is an almost infallible sign of mediocre service. Other 
teachers have grown fossilized in their dependence on text- 
books and do not wish to be disturbed. 

But most of these objections have been disposed of by the 
efforts made almost everywhere towards securing state cer- 
tification for our teaching Sisters, and now would seem to be 
an opportune time to inaugurate a policy that will mean for 
all our Sisters a steady growth in their profession. The gen- 
eral introduction of pedagogical conferences into the convents 
of our Sisters would bring about, so I trust, this consummation 
so devoutly wished by all of us. 

You may tell me that pedagogical conferences are held in- 
formally in every convent of teaching Sisters throughout the 
land. Yes; and much good comes of these informal confer- 
ences, and we endorse every word of the following account 
of these discussions given by an educator at the 1908 meeting 
of the Catholic Educational Association: 


Wherever enthusiastic teachers meet and are free to con- 
verse, there is apt to be an informal, yet genuine school meet- 
ing. Like enthusiastic horsemen, baseball players, etc., they 
never tire, never cease talking of their life work, its problems 
and progress. Meetings, spirited as these, are held in some 
of our best teaching communities nearly every evening during 
recreation. They are a happy combination of free, cheerful 
conversation, and an interesting school teachers’ meeting. 
Papers are corrected, difficulties that arise in the classroom, 
in the correction of compositions, or of poorly constructed sen- 
tences, are then and there met with, and placed before “the 
house,” to be rewritten in at least passable English, with the 
least possible changing of the original wording—while a mirth- 
ful, humorous vein pervades throughout, the meeting being 
half in fun, yet all in earnest. Blessed and successful is the 
school, is the community, whose teachers never tire, never 
cease discussing this their life work. 
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But the same educator pleaded also for more formal confer- 
ences and spoke in favor of the conferences made obligatory 
by the Bishop of Erie for all school Sisters of the Diocese. 
These conferences were conducted as follows: 


At least once a week, all the teachers of every parochial 
school hold a formal meeting, in their respective convents, 
for the purpose of making known the progress of the week 
in each classroom. At this meeting the Sister Directress pre- 
sides. Reports of the progress or failure of the methods em- 
ployed are there made by any and all teachers. Practical 
improvements or suitable remedies are proposed and discussed, 
and either adopted or rejected as the case may be. These 
meetings are intended to keep the teachers and the classes 
of the whole school working out harmoniously the system and 
the diocesan grade work adopted three years before the Bishop 
made the conferences obligatory. Another practical and very 
useful feature of these meetings is the proposing and formulat- 
ing of suitable test and review questions, also of suitable 
thought-requiring questions to insure the thorough understand- 
ing and mastery on the pupils’ part of the topics and sub- 
jects studied, thereby leading children to think for themselves. 
To insure and control the regular holding and practical work 
of these meetings, a synopsis of the proceedings, and espe- 
cially of the resolutions adopted, is to be recorded in a book 
kept for the purpose. This book may be examined annually 
by both the diocesan and the community superintendent. 


What has been thus prescribed by one Bishop for the teach- 
ers of his diocese has in many cases been prescribed by Pro- 
vincial Superiors for their Sisters. And we are inclined to 
plead that something similar be prescribed by all Provincial 
Superiors in view of the fact that the new Code of Canon Law 
prescribes (Canon No. 131) that theological conferences be 
held several times a year by priests in diocesan cities and in 
deaneries throughout the world. It is true that pedagogical 
conferences have been held for a number of years, at regular 
intervals, for all the teachers of the respective dioceses. But 
for many reasons these diocesan conferences cannot be attended 
by all the Sisters of the Diocese. Furthermore, the number 
of Sisters attending such conferences is too large to allow 
of the best possible benefit for the individual Sister. Finally, 
the presence of Sisters from different communities seems to 
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act as a check upon most Sisters and prevents them—though 
it should not—from actively entering the discussion. 

The Rev. Leo L. McVay, of the Catholic University, has 
shown, in an able article, “Community Room Discussion,” 
EpucationaL Review, May, 1922, that the commu- 
nity room of each convent offers an almost ideal opportunity 
for the most profitable pedagogical conference. What would 
seem to me to be most feasible would be to hold a pedagogical 
conference once a month, on a day to be set for the year’s 
series—for instance, the first Thursday of each month. The 
conference should open with a paper read by one of the 
Sisters. The topics for the several papers might be agreed 
upon at the first conference to be held before the opening 
of school in September. The Sisters might suggest in writing 
what subjects should be treated in the several papers, and thus 
material will be available for deciding on what should be, 
if at all possible, a connected series of essays. The subjects 
and writers of the papers having been agreed upon, there 
should be no valid reason why the conferences should not be 
held regularly on the dates set. In boarding schools it may 
be necessary to let the Sisters take turn about in supervising 
the students in order to ensure as perfect an attendance as 
possible at the conferences. Holding these conferences during 
the scholastic year will give the papers an actuality and a 
vitality they might lack if the meetings were held at a time 
when the teachers are not in touch with their pupils. 

Nor need we fear that the Sisters will not be equal to the 
task of writing these papers. The professors of our summer 
schools can vouch for the uniform excellence of the pedagogical 
papers written by our teaching Sisters. The Sister who is 
not capable at least of writing a paper that would summarize 
the contents of a book or of a series of educational essays 
should not be teaching in any school. But some Superior 
might object: “You cannot make such résumés without a ped- 
agogical library.” That is precisely one of the objects of these 
pedagogical conferences: to induce all Superiors to acquire 
for their convents a library containing the standard books 
on education as well as reference works and the best of cur- 
rent professional literature. The publications of the United 
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States Bureau of Education constitute an invaluable library 
of pedagogy, and your congressmen will send them to you for 
the asking. The public libraries will cooperate most willingly 
with the Sisters in supplying them with some of the books 
needed to prepare papers for the pedagogical conference. 

The moderator of the conferences should not be finicky 
about the form of the papers. She may even find it neces- 
sary to insist, for the purpose of encouraging the timid, that 
the form will always be a secondary consideration. She will 
likewise find it advisable not to lay down a hard and fast rule 
for the length of the paper. One Sister may be able to say 
more in five minutes than another in twenty minutes, and 
much liberty should therefore be allowed in this regard. In 
case that a Sister would find herself hard pressed for time, 
she might resort to what more than one discussion club has 
found a helpful practice, viz., to submit one or two pedagogical 
cases of conscience. The Sister may hence propose cases em- 
bodying either fact or fiction for the purpose of opening a 
discussion as to the best solution of certain problems. Other 
good papers that would not require much time to prepare 
might deal with what the Sisters saw on their visits to other 
schools. But among the best papers will be those in which 
the Sisters will report their experiences in the schoolroom, 
stating frankly what they consider successes as well as fail- 
ures with certain methods. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that the moderator of the conferences should offer 
the widest possible range in the choice of subjects, and if 
she will thus encourage the Sisters to write on their favorite 
topics she will have little difficulty in getting each teacher 
to serve her turn in presenting a paper. 

The writer of a paper should select two Sisters to begin the 
discussion of her paper after it has been read in the con- 
ference. These two Sisters should, therefore, read the paper 
beforehand, though it were advisable to have all the Sisters 
read the paper as this will enable them to discuss the topic 
more thoroughly. The discussions would assuredly be more 
thorough if the Sisters were trained even in the Novitiate and 
in the Community Normal to discuss problems intelligently. 
We may quote Scripture in support of this early training: 
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“It is well for a man if he hath borne his yoke from the days 
of his youth.” A large community of teaching Sisters has 
consequently introduced the laudable practice of having a 
weekly discussion class in the Novitiate, and the period is a 
favorite among all the Novices. With such training these 
Novices will later, as teaching Sisters, be eager to enter 
every discussion, and each of them will consider it her duty 
to contribute her share towards ascertaining the truth. 

To ascertain the truth should be the main object of these 
conferences. In a debate the establishing of the truth is of 
minor importance, personal victory being the main object in 
view, but in a conference all the members should enter the 
discussion open-minded and ready to change their views as 
soon as they are convinced of being in error. Nor should the 
writer of a paper assume the tone of preacher or lecturer or 
special pleader. Her object should be to contribute her share 
towards solving a problem, and she should be ready and eager 
to hear from the other Sisters what they have to offer pro or 
con, and she should not hesitate to change her views if the 
arguments for the contrary are convincing. 

“For an eloquent exposition of many benefits accruing from 
such pedagogical conferences, as well as for practical details 
about the keeping of the records by the Secretary, I shall refer 
you to the article of Father Leo L. McVay mentioned above. 
What is advocated here is not a new fad, but a practice 
adopted by the best teachers from time immemorial down 
through the ages up to the present time. It is the practice 
adopted by Plato and Aristotle. Aristotle’s works offer un- 
mistakable evidence that they are the result of the coopera- 
tion of many heads. His Topics, for instance, bears evidence 
that the great teacher did not scorn to incorporate into his 
book such rules and truths as had been discovered by his co- 
laborers—his scholars. The same practice was observed in 
the medieval university, for the lectio was supplemented by 
the disputatio. The interpretations and compositions required 
in the Humanistic schools are again evidence of the same pol- 
icy. The seminar, the glory of the continental university and 
of the same type of university in this country, rests upon this 
same idea as its foundation. The teachers’ meetings required 
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by law in most of our states are a perpetuation of the same 
policy. Teachers’ institutes have frequently been criticized 
in our educational literature, but the teachers’ meetings never. 
In 1911, 35 states had state reading circles, while Florida 
and Pennsylvania had county reading circles, and thus 37 
states bore witness by their laws to the benefit accruing from 
what is a kind of pedagogical conference such as we are 
advocating. 

The pedagogical conference offers large opportunities for 
inspirational work. Teachers, like others, need periodic re- 
vivals. They lose sight of the larger aims and values of life 
and education in the routine of their daily duties, and as a 
result they become stale, uninteresting and discouraged. They 
need to be encouraged, to be given new points of view, and 
to be reminded of the old ones that they are always in danger 
of forgetting. They will be thus encouraged if they learn from 
their colleagues in the pedagogical conference how mistakes 
were corrected, how intractable boys were made docile, and 
in this way the Sisters may recreate in their souls their pris- 
tine love for their pupils, and, as Vittorino da Feltre says, it 
is this love for our pupils that is the source of the dignity, the 
joy, and the sublimity of all our teaching activity. 

The pedagogical conference also offers opportunities for 
service beyond the walls of the individual convent. There is 
much literary ability hidden away—and, alas, often buried— 
in our convents. The writer knows of more than one instance 
where the paper presented and discussed at a pedagogical 
conference was later published in a general or professional 
magazine and thus proved the beginning of a literary life 
rich in service for an eager and appreciative public. The 
moderator of the pedagogical conference should, therefore, 
be on the lookout for a strong and original paper, and she 
should not be slow to encourage and assist the publication 
of a deserving essay. In this way she may bring into the 
light of day a hidden talent, open to it an avenue for doing 
untold good, and give to the Sister and her colleagues the 
inspiration that comes from appearing before the larger au- 
dience reached by the magazine or the book. 

Now all this is true of the pedagogical conference held any- 
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where and by any class of teachers. But the pedagogical 
conference is particularly useful and, I may say, even neces- 
sary for the schools employing the departmental method of 
teaching, i.e., high schools, normal schools, and colleges. As 
the Catholic high school movement is growing apace just at 
the present time—witness for this state the splendid work 
done or planned in Philadelphia, Altoona, and Pittsburgh— 
it may not be amiss to devote some time to this particular 
phase of our subject. 

The lack of correlation is justly said to be a serious defect 
of modern education. The only bond connecting the different 
school subjects is, in the eyes of many a pupil, the strap that 
holds together his school books. It has been observed that 
“this is significant of the atomism prevailing in modern edu- 
cation, which attempts to produce a living organism by merely 
bringing together various subjects, as though something liv- 
ing could ever result from a mechanical juxtaposition of 
things. Educators will naively arrange a course of study 
by simply joining together different subjects; they regard 
only the individual content of the several subjects, without 
once asking whether all this mass of heterogeneous materials 
will coalesce into an organic whole, or whether the parts 
of the course will correspond to and supplement one another. 
To these false notions we must oppose the true view of Plato, 
who, because of his organic world-view, insists that all sub- 
' jects be surveyed in the light of being connected with one 
another, and that they cannot be understood except in the 
light of these interconnections.” 

It stands to reason that there will naturally be less corre- 
lation in a school with the departmental system than in a 
school where one Sister teaches all the branches of the respec- 
tive class. The teacher in charge of only one branch is apt 
to lose sight of all other branches. Here there is an obvious 
opportunity for the pedagogical conference to stress the claims 
of each branch, and to show how each one should contribute 
to produce the wonderful “concord and harmony” that Cicero 
recognized in science. Thus we may hope that the teacher of 
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every branch will be alive to the points of contact between 
her own subject and the related branches. She will then draw 
the attention of her pupils to these points, will let them 
realize the importance of being familiar with the borderlands, 
and will correct any defects she might note in this regard. 
This presupposes, of course, that the teacher be interested 
not only in the subject she is teaching but in all the branches 
taught in the school, and that she may never be out of touch 
with any of them. 

By thus bringing home to all the teachers attending the 
pedagogical conference the just claims of each subject of the 
curriculum, the several teachers will be enabled to settle amica- 
bly most of their academic differences and disagreements. Far 
be it from us to minimize the importance of these disagree- 
ments, for we believe with a famous educator that the value 
of a teaching institution depends largely upon the number 
of teachers who are disagreed with each other. The large kind 
of disagreement which belongs to strong teachers constitutes 
parallelograms of force which secure important resultants. 
The point of difference is the real germ of progress, and this 
point of difference will be brought out strongly in the peda- 
gogical conference, not in a disagreeable, personal way, but on 
purely academic grounds, and the members of the conference 
should thus acquire the habit of always respecting one another’s 
views. 

In a certain school it was notorious, even among the pupils, 
that academic and even personal differences often disturbed 
the peace of the faculty meetings. Remarks of any one teacher 
tending to improve the discipline of the school were generally 
misinterpreted as reflecting unjustly on the authorities. Sug- 
gestions to raise the standards of certain subjects were mis- 
understood as reflecting unjustly on certain teachers. As a 
consequence there was much antagonism among the several 
teachers. But the introduction of pedagogical conferences 
wrought a much-needed change. In the course of the discus- 
_ sions the teachers felt free to suggest almost any improvement 
without fearing to offend the sensibilities of any member of 
the faculty. The teachers thereby learned to respect one 
another’s views instead of presupposing that every suggestion 
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made contained a veiled attack on someone’s character. The 
tone of the whole school has been changed, and the teachers 
congratulate one another upon having found a way to settle 
all academic differences in an academic way. 

It is plain that with such opportunities for discussing the 
merits and requirements of each subject of the curriculum 
there will be less danger of one teacher’s overworking his 
pupils to the loss of some other teacher’s subject. With 
proper correlation the teacher of Latin will realize that his 
own subject will only gain if the teacher of English succeeds 
in impressing upon his pupils the fundamentals of English 
grammar. The teacher of Greek will not complain if the 
teacher of mathematics succeeds in developing a little more 
logical sense among his pupils. On the contrary, every teacher 
will rejoice over the success of every other teacher of the 
faculty, for he knows that this success will in the end redound 
to the general, all-round education of the pupils. | 

After all the efforts of the faculty have thus been unified 
by the pedagogical conference it will be less difficult to intro- 
duce, if need be, any new method or teaching device. The 
introduction of what might otherwise have seemed an infringe- 
ment upon some teacher’s inalienable rights will be assisted 
by the comparison of notes among the Sisters concerned. What 
may have proved an insurmountable obstacle to one may 
have been effectively solved by another, and the pedadogical 
conference brings all these teachers together. 

The teachers’ pedagogical conference may be turned to good 
account by assisting the teachers to correct their mannerisms 
or even more serious defects. They say that a strong teacher 
may be aided in her work even by her oddities. Be that as 
it may, we all shall admit that there are some oddities in 
speech, gesture or manner that expose the teacher to ridicule 
and may undo some of her best efforts. But in the give-and- 
take atmosphere of the pedagogical conference a colleague may 
occasionally venture to drop a remark that will forever elimi- 
nate from the vocabulary of a teacher some picturesque by- 
word which her pupils have been laughing over for years. 

It may be more difficult to correct more serious defects, 
but even here it may be possible for the Superior or Principal 
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of the school to drop a hint that will be taken in good part. 
In making her rounds the Principal or the Community Super- 
visor sees many things that she can improve more effectively 
through open discussion than through private conference with 
the individual teacher. The pointed discussion of a mistake 
common to a number of teachers is likely to prove beneficial 
to all. Then there are a few subjects that cannot well be 
approached in private conference but may well be touched 
upon in the public conference held in the community room. 
A Sister, for instance, may be given to the disagreeable habit 
of complaining in season and out of season about the failings 
of her pupils. Might it not, perhaps, be helpful to quote for 
her particular benefit, but in a merely incidental way, in the 
course of a conference, the following from Salzmann: “The 
teacher should first look in herself for the source of all the 
faults and failings of her pupils.” A remark of this nature 
might mean for the teacher the germ from which will grow 
the habit of self-examination, producing eventually the choice 
fruit of self-knowledge. Gifted with self-knowledge the teacher 
will ever after remain conscious of her own faults and defects 
and will not forget that she, too, was once a thoughtless and, 
perhaps, mischievous pupil. When tempted to grow impatient 
with her pupils, she will first ask herself: Was your presenta- 
tion of the subject interesting? Was your explanation clear? 
Are you not yourself responsible for the lack of attention since 
you demanded too much from the child-mind? 

In connection with this subject it may be stated that the 
pedagogical conference offers opportunities to the Superior 
on the administrative side also for putting in force all adopted 
policies, including those adopted by the teachers themselves. 

A subject deserving of thorough discussion in a pedagogical 
conference is that of the relative importance of teaching 
method and teacher's personality. Some of the best trained 
teachers may expect all salvation from method alone and will 
be inclined to agree with Pestalozzi: “If only you employ 
the proper method you will marvel at what the youngsters 
will learn in one day.” But, on the other hand, you will find 
some teachers expressing the view that they need no method 
in their teaching, that all success depends on the teacher’s 
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personality. “In medio stat virtus.” Both method and per- 
sonality must cooperate to obtain perfect results. A discus- 
sion of this topic will teach the Sisters to appreciate both 
factors and will induce them to employ all that makes for 
character development but not to scorn the helps provided by 
sound pedagogy. 

In the preceding I have tried to treat some aspects of a 
large subject. But there are many other phases of the sub- 
ject that have not been touched upon. Suffice it to say that 
the pedagogical conference should not be confined to the 
reading and discussion of pedagogical papers. A pedagogical 
conference might spend the meetings of a whole year, profita- 
bly,-in studying one or several educational works. 

Another helpful exercise would be to have the teachers who 
are particularly successful in teaching some subjects, whether 
new or old, demonstrate their work with a class of pupils 
for the benefit of all the Sisters. By having practice classes 
of this kind, the members of the conference would learn how 
to employ different kinds of teaching.. From each teacher’s 
demonstration they might learn some new point characteris- 
tic of the individuality of the respective teacher. This would 
be applying the principles of Aristotle, “Fabricando fit faber,” 
or, as Emerson puts it, “Do the thing and you have the 
thing.” Modern lessons might also be given to show how 
the educative content of the several branches can best be 
brought out for the benefit of the pupils. 

In this way all the Sisters would be brought to realize that 
teaching is an intensely interesting profession and one that 
offers untold opportunities to the teacher for self-improvement. 

But whatever work the pedagogical conference will under- 
take to do, itself would seem to be an invaluable means 
available everywhere to get our teachers to read and think, 
to speak and write; and now that our schools are facing a 
crisis, is there not urgent need for our educators to read 
wisely, to think soberly, and to defend by word of mouth 
and pen the corner-stones of Catholic education? 

Ferrx M. Kirscn, 0.M.Cap. 
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THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE HOME 


Considerable time elapsed after the contractors had com- 
menced work on the new Federal postotffice at the national 
capital, before the foundation begun to assume definite shape. 
Between the time employed in excavating and the laying of 
what we ordinarily regard as a foundation, almost seven 
months were spent in reenforcing the ground. In some places 
solid walls of masonry, many feet thick, had to be sunk in 
order to prepare for the foundation on which the superstruc- 
ture now rests in a very imposing manner. Here we have an 
analogy of what takes place in the school life of each individ- 
ual. When our young American seeks admission to the first 
grade, he is the possessor of what will determine the suc- 
cess of his superstructure, in a greater degree than in the 
case of the aforesaid building. The teacher of the first grade 
but too well realizes this undeniable fact. The greater part 
of his real work as an educator consists in welding together 
what the immature pupil has already acquired with those 
elements that go to make up the primary stage of education. 
Whatever methods are employed to procure this result, if they 
are to be useful, will give proper recognition to both phases 
of the task. Not only will the end to be reached determine the 
teacher’s method, but the condition of the pupil at the time of 
his entrance must likewise be considered. 

The mission of the kindergarten is precisely this. It is to 
prepare the pupil for the subsequent stages of the educative 
process. Its results constitute the groundwork on which the 
superstructure of character and scholarship is to be erected. 
Fundamentally, the principle of this important phase of school 
life is correct. Well deserving of praise are those who are 
striving to reduce it to practical application. But no matter 
how self-sacrificing these teachers may be, in the opinion of 
many, the best results are not forthcoming. Why such is the 
case and where the chief reasons for this lack of results are 
to be sought, we will not attempt to determine. In the opin- 
ion of some, the unpreparedness of teachers is the cause, 
according to others, a stiff formalism in method, while others 
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place the defect in the fact that the work of the kindergarten 
and that of the first grade are not sufficiently correlated. The 
weight of these views, alleged as the chief sources of the fail- 
ures in our kindergarten work, we will leave to the experiences 
and charity of our readers to decide. We will say, however, 
that whether you better the actual work of the kindergarten 
or adjust it more closely to the work of the first grade, if you 
neglect to remember that the child has graduated from 
another school, you have passed over one of the essential fac- 
tors for the success of the kindergarten. The child spends the 
first five or six years of his conscious life in the home exploring 
his physical environment and learning how to adjust himself 
to it. During those early years he has accomplished tasks as 
difficult as any that he will be called upon to perform in any 
similar period of after life. He has learned how to stand 
erect and how to walk. He has learned how to talk and has 
probably acquired a relatively large oral vocabulary. He has 
learned to do many things with his hands and, through imita- 
tion of the actions and the attitudes of the people around 
him, he has learned to interpret looks, gestures and actions 
of many kinds. 

If the continuity of his mental life is to be preserved, his 
early occupations in school must be closely allied to his pre- 
vious home occupations. What was begun in the home must 
be continued and completed in the school, while new occupa- 
tions are gradually introduced as modifications of the old. 

When viewed in the light of Christian education, this truth 
that the child’s education begins some years before the age 
determined upon as proper for entrance to the first stage of 
formal school life, makes the home the first, the real, the 
Christian kindergarten. 

The home has always played an important part in the ad- 
vance of civilization. The fundamental preparation begun in 
the privacy of the home necessarily makes the home equal, if 
not superior, to the school and other factors for the uplift 
of society. Parental influence and direct teaching are, whether 
intended or not, laying those basic elements, the strength of 
which will proportionately determine the permanency of the 
superstructure. In theory these truths are readily admitted 
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by the majority, but as directive forces they are too frequently 
at the present time not permitted to exert their proper in- 
fluence. The right of education, which is a natural right of 
the parents, has lost in practice, if not also in theory, the 
element of personal, parental obligation. The teacher may 
assist, but he cannot free the parent from his God-given duty 
of personally attending to the proper education of the child. 

It is from this aspect of education, as a process, that the 
Catholic Church has always looked upon the home as the 
kindergarten, wherein this inalienable right is to be personally 
exercised. By direct teaching, and indirectly by example, 
the Christian parents are exhorted to fulfill their duties in- 
cumbent upon them as custodians of the little ones entrusted 
to their care. The personal devotion and contact, on the 
part of the parents, are the means through which the child 
is prepared for the after work of the grade teachers, who 
are but the representatives of the parents in this important 
work of education. 

The plastic period is the time when the immature boy and 
girl, their minds ever open to the not yet understood truths and 
desires, are forming the beginnings of habits and modes of 
action that will endure for progress in either virtue or vice. 
This seedtime of life, this period when feeling and instinct 
hold supremacy, is spent at the knee of the mother, under the 
hallowed roof of the Christian kindergarten—the home. How 
essential, then, it is for parents to realize and be guided in 
their work of training and correction by this salient truth. 
The impressions made during this period are the most lasting 
and form the basis upon which character, intellectual power 
and religious life are to find the groundwork for expression. 

The Catholic Church has at all times earnestly endeavored 
to inculeate and make functional in the lives of Christian 
mothers and fathers this principle of sound pedagogics. Our 
Divine Master and Teacher emphatically brought home this 
lesson to His apostles. It was after He had taken His final 
leave of Galilee and gone across into Perea that Our Divine 
Teacher presents for our imitation the Christian attitude 
toward the child. Whilst answering the Pharisees on the 
serious topic of the indissolubility of marriage, He was dis 
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turbed by the action of the disciples toward the Jewish 
mothers, who were striving to present their little children 
to Him. In St. Luke’s gospel we have the account succinctly 
given, “And they brought unto Him also infants that He 
might touch them. Which when the disciples saw they re- 
buked them. But Jesus calling them (the disciples) together, 
He said, suffer little children to come to me and forbid them 
not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” Here the Chris- 
tian mother has a clear portrayal of her true office—the earlier 
she brings the little ones to Christ, the more in keeping with 
both the spirit and the letter of the counsel of Our Blessed 
Lord will her loving office of motherhood .become. In this 
period of life the Christian ideal is to be implanted if we 
desire and expect it to be the ruling guide of life’s journey 
for these our tender charges. ; 

Holy Church, the Spouse of Christ, commissioned by Him 
to carry on the work of sanctification, has frequently raised 
her voice in counsel and command, in defense of this pecu- 
liarly Christian teaching; the little ones are to be brought to 
a knowledge and love of Christ, their Saviour. Her legislation 
on this essential duty indicates, both by its variety and tone, 
her attitude toward the home, the kindergarten of Christian 
virtues. In the lessons that her liturgy of the sacrament of 
holy wedlock, in her admonitions to the contracting parties 
and by the intricate and maternal safeguards by which she, 
by her legislation, protects this most inviolable of contracts, 
we behold her solicitude and timely devotion toward the child 
of nature destined to become the child of God. 

Her rulings on the necessity and administration of the 
sacrament of holy baptism very forcibly impress upon us the 
lesson that the seeds of life eternal are voluntarily to be 
denied to none but imparted without delay at the very dawn of 
infant life. Who can doubt, in the face of these facts, in 
what light Holy Church regards the home? By her direct 
command that the little ones be endowed with supernatural 
life, she very clearly indicates that she intends the home to 
be the cradle of Christianity, the “baby-room” wherein the 
eternal truths of holy religion, both by word and example, 
will be taught in a functional way. This sanctuary, wherein 
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the earthly type of the Heavenly Kingdom is to be nurtured 
and instructed, in the catholic concept of society, is the pri- 
mary school, whose noble mission is to prepare the child for 
that “momentous journey from home,” through school and life 
to life eternal. 

Holy Church, mindful of this duty of the home, the 
Christian kindergarten, has not neglected to do her utmost 
to assist those in whose charge the beginnings of this 
journey have been intrusted. Pius X, in his decree, 
“Sacra Tridentina Synodus,” of December 16, 1905, and what 
is of especial import to us, the “De Communione Puerorum” 
of September 15, 1906, very decidedly expressed not only to 
pastors and confessors but to parents and guardians how the 
Catholic Church regards this labor of love, the bringing of the 
little ones to Christ. In the first article of the “Sacra Tri- 
dentina Synodus” we read the following: “Frequent and daily 
communion as a thing most earnestly desired by Jesus Christ, 
Our Lord, and by the Catholic Church should be open to all 
the faithful of whatever rank and condition of life, so that no 
one who is in the state of grace and who approaches the Holy 
Table with a right and devout intention can lawfully be hin- 
dered therefrom.” In the answer to a doubt regarding the 
application of this decree for the daily communion of the 
younger children, we find these consoling words, “That fre- 
quent reception of communion, in accordance with article 1st 
of the decree (on daily communion), is recommended even to 
children who, when once admitted to the Holy Table accord- 
ing to the rules laid down in the Roman Catechism, chapter 
iv, No. 63, ought not to be hindered but, on the contrary, ex- 
horted thereto, the contrary practice anywhere prevailing 
being condemned.” These, together with the decree, “Quam 
Singulari,” by which our Holy Father with one grand stroke 
clears away any and all misunderstandings and mistakes that 
have gathered during the course of ages, admonish pastors, 
preceptors, and especially parents, of the grave obligation 
they are under in preparing the little ones for reception and 
progress in spiritual life. 

In the last-mentioned decree, issued July 15, 1910, the Holy 
See has clearly shown that the superstructure of moral and 
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spiritual life depends on the development of the Christian 
Ideal in our children. Instruction, although essential, holds 
not the most important place in this grave work of realizing, 
in the child, the Christlike life. Innocence, the distinctive 
characteristic of childhood, is to supply what formerly was in- 
sisted upon as the product of fuller instruction. This sublime 
work of the Holy Father undoubtedly presupposes what is the 
central thought of this paper, that the child is to be carefully 
trained and developed amidst the environmental influences of 
a truly Christian home. Here alone can that innocence, which 
stirs up in the souls of our little ones a love for embracing 
sacramentally Our Divine Lord, be aroused and nurtured. If 
these tender shoots of Christianity are to receive, at the dawn 
of reason, the age of discretion, their Divine Saviour Who 
lives for them in His sacrament of His Love, then it devolves 
upon Christian parents to prepare them by a peaceful and 
affectionate home life and pre-school education. 

We might extend further our evidence in behalf of what 
Holy Church has counseled and prescribed concerning the 
inculcation of the Christian ideal in our children, but enough 
has been advanced to permit us to state that she expects par- 
ents to exercise that personal right of tending to the proper 
education of their children during the plastic periods of 
childhood. 

The very nature of the child demands that parents per- 
sonally supervise its unfolding during this period. The pro- 
longed helplessness of human infancy is nature’s gift to each 
individual, in order that the beginnings of that complicated 
series of adjustments which are necessary for the successful 
realization of life’s purposes be properly directed. The lack 
of regard and appreciation of this truth not only makes the 
work of the primary teacher doubly difficult, but to that, which 
experience and observation but too well testify, are we to point 
as the saddest of effects, a permanent injury in the moral 
and intellectual development. As Dr. Shields points out in 
his volume, “The Teaching of Religion,” Chapter 4, the human 
infant begins his conscious life in a phase of pure instinct. 
He goes on to show, however, that although instinct is funda- 
mental, it will eventually give way to that higher phase of 
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conscious life, where intellect and free will dominate. Habit 
formation, the chief work of the educative process, cannot 
neglect to take into account, especially in the early stages of 
the process, the part played by the instincts of the child. By 
these energies the child is supplied with the natural means 
and forces on which the superstructure is to rest. It is on 
these instinctive elements, then, that our interest and atten- 
tion during the early stages of habit formation should center. 
But is it not to the parents, and of these chiefly the mother, 
that this prerogative is first permitted? During those early 
years when the fragile mechanism, by modes of action, is ad- 
justing itself not only to its present needs but by these to 
those of adult life, the child spends most of his time within 
the precincts of the home. Here the maternal influence is 
strongest. By that natural influence and devotion super- 
naturalized by Divine Grace, the home becomes a kindergarten, 
where the spirit of Christianity leavens and elevates the child, 
and indirectly the state. The truth as well as the beauty of 
the adage, “The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,” 
becomes more evident and forcible when viewed from this 
angle. 

If these saving truths were better understood by parents 
and applied in their full strength, then the home would be 
what God’s church and nature intends it should be, the Chris- 
tian kindergarten. But in order that this may be partly 
realized it is incumbent on those, in whose charge the formal 
educative process has been placed, to assist parents in all 
possible ways. Pastors and teachers, by close cooperation 
with parents, obtained by sympathetic visitation, can indi- 
rectly impart the benefits of their scientific training and 
experience. Suggestions prudently and kindly given on these 
occasions will be of untold value in the work of preparing 
the child primarily for the first grade, and eventually for 


his final destiny. 
Leo L. McVay. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 
OF ARITHMETIC 


Much has been said and written on the sibject of how to 
make arithmetic interesting, and at the same time practical 
and easy. How can its problems be modernized? A still more 
important question is how to humanize it, that is, how to 
connect this, to many minds, unattractive subject, with the 
vital interests of life and how to make it useful to those who 
study it. 

Let us for the moment think of arithmetic as an art rather 
than a science. Consider its value as a utilitarian rather than 
a disciplinary agent. While these two phases of arithmetic 
are inseparable in teaching the subject, the emphasis may be 
stressed here or there, transferred to one or to the other at 
the will of the teacher, as occasion requires. 

Applications of arithmetic usually represent just so many 
exercises in figuring rather than the details of a connected 
and suggestive story. Frequently, too, they fail to touch the 
experiences and preferences of the child. You may teach a 
fourth-year child the arithmetic of a dry goods store or of 
a bank, but he has little real interest in it unless he has 
some personal object in view. 

It is a psychological fact that we hear or we see the things 
we know. A hurdy-gurdy in the street, playing a familiar air, 
will distract the attention of the best disciplined class. The 
case is parallel in the teaching of arithmetic. Children are 
interested in applied arithmetic only when the applications 
are suited to their tastes, activities or environment. The 
socialized recitation, the project, has its place in arithmetic 
if the subject-matter is so planned and so conducted that each 
individual pupil cooperates with his fellows. This social 
element is a necessary factor in making the quantitative as 
well as the qualitative side of the subject attractive. The little 
1A boy may be interested in counting marbles, but he is more 
interested if you give him some marbles and tell him to play 
with his companions. He will then count correctly. The same 
boy on reaching the 7B grade may be interested in finding the 
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area of a tennis court, but the interest widens and deepens 
and becomes practical if he helps to lay out a court for his 
own amusement. Teach your 6A boy to find the cost of a mile 
of wire at a given price per foot. He will do it, of course. 
But 5,280 feet is a drudgery of memory. Apply it to the 
cost of connecting his home with the nearest telephone and 
he will forget the drudgery. 

During recent past years, methods of teaching arithmetic 
have changed much, both in the nature of the problems and 
in the arrangement of material. With the former we are 
chiefly concerned. The change in this direction has been 
brought about by the varied conditions in the world about us, 
and again by greater attention given to the study of child 
psychology. 

The practical use of arithmetic has become a more vitally 
important question in educational circles, particularly in “our 
own country, whose cosmopolitan needs and interests place 
an emphasis, here on agricultural problems, there on mining, 
ete. Our manufacturing interests, too, open up a line of 
problems relating to the factory and the workshop; and our 
export and import trade, with its concomitant money ques- 
tions, opens a field for applications of percentage that are 
many and varied. The advantage of using material that bears 
upon our wide range of natural resources and industries, 
instead of obsolete inherited problems from otherwhere, ought 
to be more or less evident to the progressive and efficient 
teacher. 

The American child ought to get a broader view, feel greater 
interest and obtain more practical information from a problem 
of foods in our own country than from one about the mixing 
of teas in China, which, by the way, are not mixed in the 
way the textbooks say. If he is to study the question of the 
transportation of goods, is not a practical problem relating 
to our railroads, on which he himself may travel, better than 
one which tells of the days of pedler-traffic? 

_ Although a problem may represent business or social or 
domestic needs, it may yet be unsuited to a particular school 
year. Child psychology gives the hint here—consider from 
grade to grade the interest and powers of the child. A first- 
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year child can add 4 and 3, but what possible interest can 
he have if you give your problem in the language of Wall 
Street? He knows nothing of shares, but he does know tops 
and balls and marbles and apples. Change your problem to 
his actual or potential needs and you have his interest and 
attention. On the other hand, problems involving games that 
are genuine applied mathematics in the primary grades are 
entirely out of place in the grammar grades for the same 
reason. 

Which types of problems offer the most concrete interest to 
the boys and girls in the grades? The following appear to 
meet approval: First, those drawn from the child’s own 
spontaneous play and life; second, those drawn from the actual 
social life about him. However, it does not absolutely follow 
that a problem is concrete to the child simply because it has a 
concrete existence. His imagination can often make a thing 
which would not otherwise be so. 

We shall now make a brief survey of the application of arith- 
metic to the different grades. In the first and second years, 
give such problems as: How tall do you think you are? 
Measure. How many inches wide is the window-pane? Again 
measure. Such measurements belong to the pupil and his 
immediate surroundings and help him to form correct 
judgment. 

Such was hardly true of the little boy who told in oral com- 
position that he had a pet dog two inches long. 

Abstract work in the fundamental processes of adding and 
subtracting may possess the joy of a game and yet be made 
serviceable to fix the combinations so necessary for all suc- 
ceeding work. 

In the third and fourth years, problems relating to the 
home and to nature study may be introduced. Wherever 
possible, the children should see a ton of coal, ete. The basal 
units used by us as a people should be visualized—bushel, 
mile, quart, pint, etc., instead of being mere words. 

The work in common fractions should be more or less con- 
fined to actual business needs, e.g.: Given the cost of a yard 
of cloth as $2, find the cost of 514 yards. Have the children 
make out the bill for the possible cost of a little boy’s or 
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girl’s coat—so many yards of cloth at a given price per yard; 
so many yards of lining at so much a yard, so much for 
the buttons and silk, and so much to the dressmaker or tailor. 

In the fifth and sixth years, the children know enough 
geography to introduce problems that relate to our own coun- 
try. Estimate the value of various grain crops in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley; of salmon fisheries along the Columbia River ; 
of an apple orchard in Washington; of the transportation of 
a potato crop from Nassau County or from Goshen to Brook- 
lyn. In this connection the distances in miles given on rail- 
road time-tables will prove very useful in giving correct 
information, 

By the time the boy or girl reaches the seventh or eighth 
year, new interests develop, interests that come gradually 
nearer and nearer to the great world of which they are so 
soon to become active parts. The range of topics is practically 
unlimited, and series of related problems are very much in 
order. Percentage gives a wide range in problem making. One 
of the first and most important applications is discount, com- 
mercial, because it can be applied to the home and to ordinary 
transactions within the limits of the pupil’s life. Profit and 
loss problems can be made real and vital for the same reason. 
Commission follows logically, and can be made real if applica- 
tion is made on the sending of farm products to the cities, 
the purchase and sale of other commodities in commission, 
etc. This is true whether the children live in the country or 
only see the products at the shop or in the city market. In 
teaching the subject of interest only real cases should be 
considered. School savings banks now help to make this 
topic real. 

The work in measures may properly include practical cases 
of house-building, plastering, carpentering, painting, carpet- 
ing, ete., a field alike interesting and profitable. 

If these few practical suggestions are applied, the teachers 
are only following simply the pedagogical maxim: “Proceed 
from the known to the unknown.” They are leading their 
pupils by gradual steps out into the remote and richer fields 
of knowledge. Many streams are to be crossed, but the ener- 
getic teacher provides easy stepping stones for the faltering 
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footsteps of her pupils, so that they may pass easily from 
the shore of ignorance to the land of light across the stream 
of knowledge. 

These are some of the problems to be solved in the teaching 
of arithmetic, but there is a more difficult problem at the heart 
of things. What is the worth of it all? Mathematics is 
essentially truth; two and two are four, and stories of birds 
and bees and flowers do not alter the fact. It is an exact 
science. Here, then, is truth. Truth is allied to morality, 
and the development of morality is the very essence of all 
educational systems. Men differ as to what constitutes moral- 
ity, but the majority accept the principle that the morality 
that makes for real life is built upon the positive—the law of 
God. Much, very much, depends upon the teacher. The 
pioneer country school teacher knew little of scientific peda- 
gogy, but he had knowledge and common sense, and he laid 
the foundation of character and scholarship in his ungraded 
school. Socrates taught in the groves of Academi, the monks 
sold their wisdom in the marketplaces to all who would 
listen ; but the greatest Teacher the world has ever known, the 
Divine Saviour, taught from a ship and along the banks of 
a river or by the sea, and His applied teaching revolutionized 
the world of thought and life. He taught the great lesson, 
“Love one another.” Like Him, let us, whether we teach Chris- 
tian doctrine or arithmetic, love the little children, and suffer 
them to come unto us, remembering that of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven. 


Sister Gertrupe Avoysia, 
Sister of Charity, Brooklyn. 


A MODEL SCHOOL AT SISTERS COLLEGE 


A new school building is at present under construction in 
St. Anthony’s Parish, Brookland, D. C., which, thanks to the 
zealous cooperation of the pastor, the Rev. P. Di Paola, and 
the generosity of Mrs. Justine B. Ward, is to serve as a model 
school for the classes in education at the Catholic University 
and Sisters College. 

This school will answer a need long recognized and will 
afford facilities for the study of elementary school problems 
that are rich in promise. A model school as an adjunct to 
teacher training courses is indispensable. Anyone who has 
had experience in the work realizes the shortcomings of the 
lecture method and of theoretical exposition. The problems 
of the school are live problems, which are best studied in their 
natural setting. Principles expounded in the lecture room 
need to be seen operating in the classroom if they are to make 
the proper impression on the students. Pedagogy, if it is 
to prove worth while, must be a matter of practice and not 
mere information. 

The Department of Education looks to the new school for 
a number of things. First of all, it will afford opportunity 
for experimentation, not in the way of dallying with “fads” 
but in the common-sense way that is necessary for educational 
progress. There are those who scout all experimentation in 
matters educational. Such as these are quite content with 
the schools as they are and fail to take into account the 
advances in the social and psychological sciences which afford 
us a valid basis of criticism, as well as the very obvious short- 
comings of the American schools that call for remedy. That 
some have gone too far in their demand for change and have 
advocated one wild theory after another as the solution of 
our school problems should not blind us to the fact that there 
are many things that are not as they should be. By experi- 
menting sanely with established materials, as well as with 
- suggested improvements, we will be in a position to think and 
speak with some degree of assurance and will not be forced 
to fall back continually on a priori arguments. 
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We Catholics have been too content to assume the rdle of 
followers in school matters, with the result that there is too 
much underestimation, even among Catholics, of the true 
worth of our schools, and too great a tendency to become 
boastful over the fact that “our schools are as good as the 
public schools.” There is no reason why they should not be 
much better, perhaps not from a physical standpoint, but 
in all of those things that are essential to true education. We 
have certain definite and proven principles to guide us, but 
they are too often lost sight of in our zeal to do all that 
the public schools are doing. Experimentation on the basis 
of our own philosophy might save our schools from deteriorat- 
ing into institutions which, with the exception of one period 
a day in religion, are just secular schools taught by religious 
teachers. 

The model school will afford plenty of opportunity for the 
observation of teaching. It will be in charge of the Sisters 
of St. Dominic, of Newburg, N. Y., with Sister Mary Alma, 
Ph.D., as supervising principal. Each teacher will have an 
A.B. degree, together with a number of years of successful 
experience. Everything has been done to guarantee the ex- 
emplification of the best in Catholic school procedure. 

Finally, the school will serve as a means of demonstrating 
and completing the methods worked out by the late Dr. 
Shields. The series of texts at present available constitute 
only the beginnings of the work projected by Dr. Shields. 
He saw the elementary curriculum growing out of the child’s 
fundamental ideas of religion. He would build up, on the 
basis of the child’s instincts, habits of love and dependence 
upon God that would manifest themselves in every phase 
of life. While some might quarrel with details of his sys- 
tem, everyone who gives it thought must admit the basic 
worth of the things he was striving for. With the aid of the 
model school, the Department aims to carry out the ideals 
of Dr. Shields, to submit them to the scrutiny of scientific 
experimentation, to make changes where changes are proven 
necessary, and to complete the series according to the plans 
that have been formulated. Grorce JOHNSON. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION THROUGH THE 
CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


(Concluded) 


“In every city there should be a bureau for the express pur- 
pose of studying all the vocations of the community now open 
to the youth, and of giving advice based upon a careful study 
of the young people themselves and knowledge of the prepara- 
tion required, the risks entailed and the opportunities for ad- 
vancement.’”"*® This bureau should be an integral part of the 
Continuation School. It should be accessible to parents, 
teachers and should have a thorough knowledge of the pupils 
themselves based upon a physical examination and success in 
school work. In this way it will be a common bond between 
the employers and the workers, for it will serve the interests of 
the employer by supplying him with qualified workers, thus ob- 
taining his aid and cooperation in obtaining a suitable position 
for the young worker. 

It has been stated that these schools should be available for 
every working-boy until his eighteenth year. By many au- 
thorities it is believed that in order to make them available, 
compulsory attendance laws must be established. Otherwise 
it is believed a large number of employers will prevent their 
employees from attending or, at least, discriminate against 
those youths who do attend the continuation school. Through- 
out Germany attendance is compulsory until the seventeenth 
or eighteenth year. In many of our large cities attendance at 
the continuation school is compulsory and indeed possible only 
until the sixteenth year. This, however, is due mainly to the 
youth of these schools. It is recognized that to have any last- 
ing benefit the continuation school should extend to the eigh- 
teenth year. Whether this is to be accomplished by compul- 
sory attendance laws, or by agreements with employers, either 
expressed or implicit, remains for each State to determine ac- 
cording to its own peculiar economic and industrial conditions. 

There are some leaders of the vocational movement who ad- 
vocate that the continuation school system should be controlled 


4* Cooley: “Vocational Education in Europe.” Vol. 2, page 18, 
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by a board entirely separate and distinct from the authorities 
which control the academic school system. It is asserted that 
vocational education can be most efficiently administered by 
industrial rather than by educational leaders. In many cities 
in Germany, the Chamber of Commerce and not the Director 
of Education constitutes the final authority of the continuation 
schools. In respect to this point, Cooley states :'* 


The opponents of a special system of schools to do this 
special work seem to forget that various countries in Europe 
long ago tried to solve this educational problem by means of 
the school system then in existence, and in not a single instance 
with entire success. At the present moment all the countries 
that are attempting to deal with agricultural and technical 
education have either reached the conclusion that the academic 
system cannot do the work successfully, or are in the process 
of changing their views in that direction. 

Opposed to this view is the statement of Snedden :** 

The bogy of “dual control,” evoked chiefly by a few self- 
seekers on the one hand, or the obscurantists on the other, will 
soon be downed. Pure dual control has nowhere existed; and 
such temporary examples of partial dual control as have pre- 
vailed have been due largely to the exasperation of practically 
all at the ignorance and “standpattism” of the academic 
pedant who has not infrequently been in control, as layman or 
salaried specialist, of the existing school machinery. 

Without attempting to analyze the conditions in other coun- 
tries, we may agree with Snedden that dual control in this 
country is a bogy. To place the Continuation School in the 
hands of industry or agriculture is to rob it of its chief educa- 
tional value and to make it narrow and materialistic in aim. 
The excellence of the system in Munich is to be attributed to 
the fact that it is administered by Kerschensteiner, the Director 
of Education. Employers and technical experts should be 
consulted as far as their services will be of value but the pur- 
poses of the school would be defeated by giving them the entire 
authority. 

In considering the internal organization of the continuation 
school, the first point to be noted is that it must have as its 
basis actual industrial or agricultural training. In order to 


17 Cooley: “Vocational Education in Europe,” Vol. 2, page 19. 
18 Snedden: “Vocational Education,” 1920, page 20. 
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accomplish this, actual workshops and laboratories are neces- 
sary. Training in theory must be followed out in practice to 
be efficient. For carrying on this instruction a new type of 
teacher is needed, namely, one skilled in the particular field of 
agriculture or industry which he teaches, who has also a 
knowledge of fundamental educational principles and pedagogi- 
cal methods. The preparation of such teachers will be a neces- 
sary feature of the continuation school movement. 

In many continuation schools of the present the industrial 
training is too general and far-fetched to be effective. Thus 
we find that in many schools wood-working and printing are 
taught to all pupils, regardless of the particular branch of in- 
dustry in which they are engaged. The assumption is that in 
all large communities there will always be carpenters and 
printers. These schools, then, may be said to be advantage- 
ous for the carpenters and printers but of very little use to 
those who are not fortunate enough to be engaged in these par- 
ticular occupations. This state of affairs may be caused by a 
lack of adequate financial support, but whatever the cause, a 
continuance will work untold harm for the whole system both 
as regards actual results and loss of prestige. 

There are two branches of learning necessary for success in 
any field, namely, English and arithmetic. Without a working 
knowledge in both subjects a worker can hardly hope to rise to 
a high occupational level. These two subjects, therefore, will 
be included in the curriculum of all continuation schools. But 
even here it must be remembered that what constitutes a work- 
ing knowledge in one occupation will be inadequate or super- 
fluous in another. Everyone should, of course, be able to con- 
verse intelligently, write business and social letters, and be 
familiar with the fundamental processes of arithmetic. <A 
carpenter, however, would be more concerned with mensuration 
than a book-keeper who in turn would be more concerned with 
calculation. The instruction in English and arithmetic, there- 
fore, should be suited to the needs of each separate occupation 
and should be given as far as possible in separate classes. In 
this way it can be closely correlated with the actual trade 


training to the advantage of both. 


But the continuation school must not stop here. It must 
not impart a mere trade or industrial training in the narrower 
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sense of the word. This is not the ultimate aim of the school 
but the means to a higher end. Industrial efficiency can never 
be regarded as the chief aim of the continuation school. In 
the words of Best,’® “We must never lose sight of the fact that 
training of character is infinitely more important than any in- 
struction in the practice or theory of any trade, taken in it- 
self.” .. . Character training, then must be included in the 
curriculum of the Continuation School. In the first place, 
there should be indirect training of character in every class. 
Educators are agreed on the fact that this is not only possible 
but essential. Even so prosaic a subject as mathematics has 
its application to the higher things of life which a good teacher 
will bring out. In the second place, there should be specific 
classes for this purpose. “Social knowledge and hygiene” 
sums up the subjects included in Germany under this head. 
“Civics” is the more desirable term in America. Direct moral 
training is, of course, impossible without religious training 
but at least the youth can be given such training as will enable 
him to become a good American and a responsible member of 
society, in other words, direct civic and social training. The 
possibilities of the continuation school in this endeavor are 
great, because by giving the pupil a valuable industrial train- 
ing it will have made a potent appeal to him. “And if it has 
gained its pupil’s heart it can lead him whither it will, on to 
theoretical as well as practical ground, and particularly on to 
the ground of moral and civie teaching.””° 

Besides regular classes in civics and history, there is another 
means of character training, although it is in a sense supple- 
mentary to the continuation school rather than an integral 
part. The association of pupils in extra-scholastic activities 
under the supervision of teachers will prove of great value. 
In this way debating societies, dramatic, literary, athletic and 
gymnastic associations similar to those in the high schools may 
be organized. These associations can, for the most part, be 
self-governed ; they should not in any way be autocratic. Such 
associations will be a valuable aid to the continuation school 
proper by giving the pupils an added means of self-improve-- 
ment, amusement and physical training. The continuation 


18 Best and Ogden: “Problems of the Continuation School,” page 62. 
20 Kerschensteiner: Three Lectures on Vocational Training, page 19. 
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school will then be a real home of education, taking care of the 
whole boy and as such a real center of social activity. 

To summarize: There should be established in America 
continuation schools available for every working boy until his 
eighteenth year. These schools should give the youth “such 
training as will enable him to make the most of himself as a 
worker, a citizen, and a human being.” At the basis of these 
schools should be industrial and agricultural training—as 
practical as possible—occupying approximately one-half the 
time. English, arithmetic and civics will occupy the greater 
part of the remaining time. Gymnasiums, debating societies, 
etc., will form a valuable adjunct to the school. In all work 
of the school it must be kept in mind that although industrial 
training is the basis, industrial efficiency is not the goal. It 
is the lowest rung in the ladder and, while valuable in itself, is 
most valuable as a means of reaching greater heights. 

Based on these principles, the continuation school will be a 
valuable addition to the school system. It is not the “philoso- 
pher’s stone” which will remedy all present-day evils but it 
will help to produce efficient workers and good citizens, and 
by so doing will be a powerful enemy of social unrest and anti- 
social activities which are caused in the last analysis by ignor- 
ance and poverty. 


Bernarp F. Donovan. 


THE VOCATIONAL ASPECT OF CHIVALRY 


There is no attempt made in this article to discuss in any 
way the question of education under the system of chivalry. 
The aim of this study is to show (1) that the vocational char- 
acter of education in the Middle Ages had its origin in the 
ideals and unwritten laws that dominated the chivalric mind 
and centered around the manor house and its domain; and 
(2) that the highly developed social life of the manor, with 
its hereditary tenures, its institution of knighthood and con- 
sequent elevation of women, and its significant religious cere- 
monials, afforded a favorable field for its growth. 

The knight was not merely the possessor of a certain piece 
of ground. He was a soldier, a landowner and a gentleman. 
He came to this estate trained by a long and arduous appren- 
ticeship in the administration of land and its privileges. He 
was instructed in the doctrine of gallantry, in the dictates 
of religion, in the service of human welfare, and in the art 
of noble warfare. Malory' says of Sir Tristram’s education, 
“And then he let ordain a gentleman that was well learned 
and taught; his name was Gouvernail; and then he sent young 
Tristram with Gouvernail into France, to learn the language, 
and nurture, and deeds of arms. And there was Tristram 
more than seven years. And when he could well speak the 
language, and had learned all that he might learn in that 
country, then he came home to his father king Melodias again.” 

Galahad was especially trained for his vocation, but he 
was not instructed by one tutor as Tristram was. We read in 
Malory that he was presented to Launcelot as an aspirant to 
knighthood by an abbess and the nuns who had taught him.? 
“There came twelve nuns which brought with them Sir Gala- 
had, the which was passing fair and well made, that unneth 
in the world men might not find his match. . . . Sir, said the 
ladies, we bring you here this child, the which we have nour- 
ished, and we pray you to make him a knight. . . . Sir Launce- 

*Malory, Sir Thomas: “Le Morte d’Arthur.” Macmillan and Co., 


London, 1893, p. 163. 
*Tbid., p. 349. 
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lot beheld the young squire and saw him seemly and demure 
as a dove, with all manner of good features, that he wend 
of his age never to have seen so fair a form.” 

Sir Garith did not scorn to go into King Arthur’s kitchen 
and there submit in perfect obedience to the steward of the 
castle. It was the final step in his apprenticeship and it was 
not the least helpful in the development of his character. It 
is said of him,* “He was put into the kitchen and lay nightly 
as the boys of the kitchen did. And so he endured all that 
twelvemonth, and never displeased man or child, but always 
he was meek and mild.” 

Such training reconciled the ideas of obedience and innova- 
tion, and at the same time it dignified labor by making success- 
ful service the supreme requirement for obtaining the spurs 
of the knight. It made willing service a distinct vocation and 
elevated it by attaching to it elements of courtesy and enter- 
prise. It was not unusual for a knight to pursue a special 
branch of service apart from the regular training, and the 
acquisition of general culture was encouraged. Sir Launce- 
lot,* the finest type of soldierly excellence, was no less a good 
physician. 

And then Sir Launcelot prayed Sir Urre to let him see his 
head; and then devoutly kneeling, he ransacked the three 
wounds, that they bled a little, and forthwith all the wounds 
fair healed, and seemed as they had been whole a seven year. 
And in likewise he searched his body of other three wounds, 
and they healed in likewise. And then the last of all he 
searched the which was in his hand, and, anon, it healed fair. 

When Sir Launcelot was wounded Sir Baudewin of Brittany 
dressed his wounds, for he was “a full noble surgeon, and a 
good leech.”® Athelstan was only thirty years old when he 
was made king, but his training had been such that he was 
recommended for the “Maturity of his wisdom. His vocation 
was fostered even by his grandfather Alfred,® who 


seeing and embracing him affectionately when he was a boy of 
astonishing beauty and graceful manners, had most devoutly 
*Malory: Ibid., p. 129. 


. “Ibid., p. 450. 
"Ibid., p. 423. 


‘Malmesbury, William of: “Chronicle of the Kings of England,” 
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prayed that his government might be prosperous. ... Next 
he had provided that he should be educated in the court of 
Ethelfled his daughter, and of his son-in-law Ethered; so 
that, having been brought up in expectation of succeeding to 
the kingdom, by the tender care of his aunt and of this 
celebrated prince, he repressed and destroyed all envy by tke 
lustre of his good qualities. 


Thus Athelstan was trained in the administration of power, 
and Malmesbury celebrates his fame in verse :* 


Of royal rose a noble stem 

Hath chased our darkness like a gem. 
Great Athelstan, his country’s pride, 
Whose virtue never turns aside; 

Sent by his father to the schools, 
Patient, he bore their rigid rules, 

And drinking deep of science mild, 

Passed his first years, unlike a child. 
Next clothed in youth’s bewitching charms, 
Studied the harsher lore of arms 
Which soon confessed his knowledge keen, 
As after in the sovereign seen. 

Soon as his father, good and great, 
Yielded, though ever famed to fate, 

The youth was called, the realm to guide, 
And like his parent, well preside. 

The nobles meet, the crown present, 

On rebels, prelates curses vent; 

The people light the festive fires, 

And show by turns their kind desires. 
Their deeds their loyalty declare, 
Though hopes and fears their bosoms share. 
With festive treat the court abounds; 
Foams the brisk wine, the hall resounds: 
The pages run, the servants haste, 

And food and verse regale the taste. 

The minstrels sing, the guests commend, 
Whilst all in praise to Christ contend. 
The king with pleasure all things sees 
And all his kind attentions please. 


There was, as may be seen, a democratic spirit in the giving 
and receiving of service, that gave it a new significance and 
tended to make it a unifying power, since society recognized 
it, the Church consecrated it, and literature idealized it. It 


"Ibdid., p. 132. 
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came naturally from this that labor began to be specialized 
in the various departments of the manor, and vocations were 
naturally multiplied. We read in Malory that as soon as 
Arthur became king, he made a promise to the lords and 
commons*® “to stand with true justice from thenceforth the 
days of his life. . . . He let make Sir Kay, seneschal of Eng- 
land; and Sir Baudewin of Britain was made constable; and 
Sir Ulfius was made chamberlain; and Sir Brastias was made 
warden.” It was this foundation on “true justice” that gave 
to chivalry its immense utility. It was not desirable to have 
a number of idle men around the manor, so lords attached 
princely favor to manual labor, giving it a new value and 
making it highly attractive as a vocation. 

At the same time vocations ceased to be mere conveniences 
but grew into life employments based on tangible rights, and 
no feudal lord could then rid himself of a vassal as long as 
he was faithful in performing a duty or rendering personal 
service. Thus 
Sir Kay the seneschal served in the hall, and Sir Lucas the 
butler, that was duke Corneus’s son, and Sir Grislet that was 
the son of Cardol, these three knights had the rule of all the 
service that served the king. 


This “rule of all the service” was what developed the distinct 
kinds of labor. Stubbs’® says: 


The medieval baron removed from one to another of his castles 
with a train of servants and baggage, his chaplains and ac- 
countants, stewards and carvers, servers, cupbearers, clerks, 
squires, yeomen, groom and pages, chamberlain, treasurer, 
and even chancellor. Every state apartment in the house 
had its staff of ushers and servants. The hall had its array 
of tables at which the various officers were seated and fed 
according to their degree. The accounts were kept on great 
rolls, regularly made up and audited at the quarter days, 
when wages were paid and stock taken. The management of 
the parks, the accounts of the estates, the holding of the 
manorial courts were further departments of administration. 


The vocational character of labor was further emphasized 


*“Morte d’Arthur,” p. 30. 

"Ibid., p. 33. 

“Stubbs, William: “Constitutional History of England.” Clarendon 
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by the bestowal of a livery. This was not only a symbol of 
clientship but an insignia of office, erecting the various kinds 
of work into a sort of nobility of labor, since the livery in- 
volved the colors of the heraldic devices of the lords and 
ladies and the cri de guerre and cri d’armes carried on the 
symbolism. Besides, each officer was required to know his 
duties, and this special knowledge was obtained by study and 
apprenticeship. It was the duty of the seneschal™ “to make 
himself acquainted with the condition of the manorial ploughs 
and plough-teams. He must see that the land is properly ar- 
ranged, whether on the two-field or the three-field system, etc.” 
He had to inquire™ 

if there be any withdrawals of customs, services, and rents, 
or of suits to the lord’s courts, markets, and mills, and as to 
elienation of lands. He is also to check the amount of seed 
required by the praepositus for each manor, for under the 
seneschal there may be several manors. ... He is also to 
inquire as to the stock in each manor, whereof an inventory 
indented is to be drawn up between him and the serjeant; 
and as to any deficiency of beasts which he is at once to make 
good with the lord’s consent. 


(To be continued) 


“Seebohm, Frederic: “The English Village Community.” Longmans 
Green and Co., London, 1896. 


Sister Mary Rurs, O.8.B., M.A. 
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CLASSICAL SECTION 


The editor of this section earnestly solicits queries regarding 
any phase of classical studies. He will endeavor to answer 
all such questions personally, giving special notice in these 
columns to whatever he regards as of sufficient general inter- 
est. A word from readers regarding their solution of any of 
the many problems concerned with the teaching of the Classics 
will also be gratefully received and will here be placed with 
due credit at the disposal of our Catholic teachers. 


Has any serious effort been made in your school to corre- 
late effectively Latin with other subjects of the high-school 
curriculum? The following articles will give valuable infor- 
mation along these lines: 

I. Classical Journal, 7, 196-203. “The General Problem 
of Coordination,” by Mason D. Gray. 

II. Jbid., 7, 388-348. “A Discussion of the Coordination of 
the Languages in Syntax,” by M. D. G. 

III. Ibid., 8, 244-248. “A Discussion of the Coordination of 
Latin with Physics,” by M. D. G. 

IV. Ibid., 9, 301-306. “A Discussion of the Coordination of 
Latin with Biology,” by M. D. G. 

V. Ibid., 11, 33-49. “A Discussion of the Coordination of 
the Latin and Greek with Chemistry,” by M. D. G. 

VI. School Review, 22, 217-226. “Coordinating Latin with 
Other High-School Subjects,” by M. D. G. 

VII. Classical Weekly, 10, 73-78. “The Socialization of the 
Classics,” by M. D. G. 

VIII. Jbid., 10, 152. “English Words in High-School Latin,” 
by Emory B. Lease. 

Briefly the correlation of Latin with English is effected 
in (1) vocabulary and forms, and in (2) syntax, and this is 
now almost universally regarded as indispensable to good 
teaching of Latin. The study of Latin is correlated with the 
Romance languages in the same way, although this is usually 
impossible during the first year, since most pupils on taking 
up Latin know no language other than English. Care must 
also be taken not to overload the Latin class with extraneous 
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material. The sciences, Biology, Chemistry, Physics, and 
Mathematics, are correlated with Latin in vocabulary and 
forms alone. This is very desirable if the proper cooperation 
can be reached between the Latin and science teacher. 


Perhaps the most distasteful of all the work in Latin to 
the pupil is “composition” (of all the terms for the turning 
of English into Latin, “composition” seems to be the most 
acceptable), and this is consequently the most difficult part 
of the Latin course to teach effectively. How do you do it? 
L. W. P. Lewis, in his “Practical Hints on the Teaching of 
Latin” (Macmillan and Co., London, 1919), suggests the 
following: 


Take the English-into-Latin exercises for practice and go 
rapidly round the class, each pupil picking out the skeleton 
(subject, verb, object) in the simplest form. Make up sen- 
tences when those in the book run out. 

Do not start to translate until you are sure that the struc- 
ture of a simple English sentence is really grasped. Then, 
with the necessary explanation of the use of the nominative 
and accusative in Latin, and a warning that the verb in Latin 
usually stands last, is for the present always to be looked for 
at the end of a Latin sentence and must be put last in turning 
from English into Latin, we begin the Latin-into-English 
sentences. 

Then the English-into-Latin sentences come. Simple as it 
is, have every word parsed on paper in a column; have the 
skeleton numbered 1, 2, 3; the subject parsed—noun, nomina- 
tive singular; the verb parsed merely as verb; the object as 
noun, accusative singular. Always insist on, “Verb, at the end 
of the sentence.” 


After these sentences are corrected by the teacher, Mr. Lewis 
suggests that the sentences be copied into a note-book without 
parsing. 

For the first year, never allow an English sentence to be 
done into Latin without its being fully parsed according to 


the advance made—gender added when required, and so on 
with tense, voice, etc. 


Do you employ any special device for improving your work 
in Latin vocabulary? For example, do you have your pupils 
keep a vocabulary and derivative notebook? The New York 
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Syllabus for Ancient Languages (obtainable at the University 
of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y.) suggests three types 
of notebook for this purpose: 


Type 1, without definition of the derivatives, as in the fol- 
lowing entry: 
loco, locare, locavi, locatus, place; locate, local, 
locality, location, locus, collocate, collocation, 
dislocate, localization, localize, locally, loc- 
ative, locomotive, locomotor. 
Type 2, with definitions, is illustrated by: 
voco, vocare, vocavi, vocatus, call; vocation, a call- 
ing; occupation; evoke, call out; ete. 
. Type 3, with examples of use in English, as illustrated 
y: 
mitto, mittere, misi, missus, send; mission (He was 
sent on a mission to Europe) ; ete. 


These notebooks may be improved in various ways according 
to one’s ingenuity. 


How many of our teachers are availing themselves of the 
literature published with a view to assisting the teaching of 
high-school Latin? Much of this material is published in state 
institutions and is available to any teacher just for the asking. 
The University of Wisconsin publishes Latin Notes; the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the News Letter ; the University of Iowa, 
Occasional Letters ; and most recently, the University of Texas, 
the Latin Leaflet. Most important of all, however, are the 
two regular periodicals, devoted to teachers of the Classics, the 
Classical Journal edited by F. J. Miller, of the University 
of Chicago, and the Classical Weekly edited by Chas. Knapp, 
of Barnard College, New York. 


Since the Catholic University of America has accepted an 
invitation to become one of the supporting institutions of the 
American School for Classical Studies at Athens, and thereby 
takes an active part in the management of the school, special 
interest will be taken in the following announcement. 

Prof. Edward Capps, chairman of the Managing Committee, 
has announced the acceptance of the gift of the Gennadius 
Library from His excellency Mr. Joannes Gennadius, the dis- 
tinguished Dean of the Diplomatic Service of the Kingdom 
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of Greece. The Library contains 50,000 volumes, and is es- 
pecially equipped for research in the fields of Byzantine and 
Ecclesiastical History. In making this public announcement, 
Professor Capps says: 


It is significant that one of the most distinguished citizens 
of Greece, whose long life has been spent in his country’s 
service, though London has been his home for many years, 
desiring to bestow upon the city of his birth and the capital 
of his country the treasures, illustrating the civilization of 
Greece from Homer to the present day, which he had gathered 
from the ends of the earth with loving care, scholarly knowl- 
edge and unlimited expense, should have chosen an American 
institution in Athens as the repository and custodian of his 
collection. Such an act of unparalleled generosity of national 
feeling, and of unquestioning confidence and trust in a people 
of another race, coming at this particular time, when even 
the friendliest peoples are estranged and suspicious, is perhaps 
rather a proof of the high-mindedness and broad humanity of 
Mr. Gennadius than a tribute to the American people. 


The attention of Latin teachers is called to the latest work 
on Vergil, entitled “Vergil, A Biography,” by Tenney Frank, 
Professor of Latin in The Johns Hopkins University, and 
published by Henry Holt and Company. For the present, suf- 
fice it to say that this volume lives up to the high reputation 
for scholarship already established by the author in Roman 
history. 


The work of the Classical Investigation being conducted by 
the Classical League in the secondary schools throughout the 
country has now finished its first year’s work, and gives 
promise of success far beyond the highest hopes. The purpose 
and aim of the investigation has been summed up neatly by 
Dr. Carr, one of the investigators, as an endeavor to find out 
“what kind of a pupil, in what kind of a method, under what 
kind of a teacher could obtain the best results.” Dean A. F. 
West, the best fighter of them all in the defense of the Classics, 
has said recently that the investigation would prove to all 
others how to conduct an investigation and would justify for 
all time to come the prominence of the Classics. 

Roy J. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
APOSTOLIC LETTER OF POPE PIUS xI° 


To Our Beloved Sons William Cardinal O’Connell of the Title 
of St. Clement, Archbishop of Boston, and Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty of the Title of Sts. Nereus and Achilles, Arch- 
bishop of Philadelphia, and to Our Other Venerable Brothers 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States of North 
America—Pius XI, Pope. Greeting and Apostolic Blessing! 

Sons AND VENERABLE Broruers: 

Knowing full well how much can be done by Catholic 
Institutions for the right formation of heart and mind, We at 
the beginning of our Pontificate, cannot but turn our whole 
thought and care upon those noble seats of learning which, 
like your University, have been established in order to train 
up teachers of truth and to spread more abundantly through- 
out the world the light of knowledge and of Christian wisdom. 

Accordingly, since We have ever loved that great work from 
the time it was founded, at the instance of the American 
bishops, by Our Predecessor of happy memory, Leo XIII, so 
also We have not failed, as occasion offered, to praise the 
zeal of those who strove by all manner of means to further it, 
in the firm conviction that the Church in America would 
derive the greatest benefit from a home of study wherein 
Catholic youth are more thoroughly trained in virtue and 
sacred science. 

Now, among other reasons for founding the University 
which the Bishops presented in their letter to the Holy See 
after the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, was “that con- 
dition of mind which can be protected against wide-spreading 
error and strengthened in faith by the deeper investigation of 
truth both revealed and natural on the part of the faithful 
and especially on the part of the clergy.” Weighty as they 
then were, these reasons are of even greater weight at this 
time when all are striving to the best of their power for the 
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restoration of order in human society. For it is plain that 
no such reconstruction will come about unless youth be rightly 
educated. Nor is any and every sort of education fitted for 
the attainment of the desired end, but only that in which 
instruction is based on religion and virtue as its sure founda- 
tion and which the Church unceasingly has commended in 
every possible way. 

But it is essential that youth while they study should be 
kindled with ardor for knowledge and piety alike, especially 
by devotion to the Great Mother of God who is the Seat of 
Wisdom and the Source of Piety, and therefore the American 
Bishops, Protectors of the University in Washington, have 
formed the excellent design of building on its grounds the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception. For it is 
fitting that side by side with the temple of knowledge should 
stand the house of prayer, because “godliness is profitable to 
all things” and “knowledge without piety puffeth up.” For 
this reason we, like our Predecessors of happy memory Pius X 
and Benedict XV, cherish with fatherly affection both the 
University and the newly planned Shrine; and We pray that 
this great work may soon be brought to completion so that 
from it as from the seat of her loving kindness, the Virgin 
Mother may bestow upon all America the heavenly gifts of 
wisdom and salvation. 

Therefore, Venerable Brothers, recalling your minds to that 
object which your predecessors had in view when they founded 
the University, We desire that you take measures toward real- 
izing that same object in accordance with the directions given 
in the Apostolic Letter “Magni Nobis gaudii” whereby Leo 
XIII brought the University into existence. 

So doing you will easily accomplish these three things: 

1. The best among your clergy and laity will be so educated 
and duly provided with knowledge that they will prove a 
credit to the Church and will be able to explain and uphold 
the Catholic faith. 

2. The teachers in your seminaries, colleges, and schools, 
from this time on, will be properly trained, not only equipped 
with all manner of culture, but thoroughly imbued with a 
_ genuine Catholic sense. 
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3. There will be close cooperation and unity in the formation 
of youth—a matter of utmost importance, especially in Amer- 
ica where the work of education is conducted on such firm 
and definite principles of organization that all the schools are 
linked together in a certain uniformity and system. 

We fully understand of course that in your country with 
its vast extent, there is room for more than one university. 
However, new undertakings of this sort would be ill-advised 
if they should remain incomplete or if their faculties should 
lack in number or fail to increase. Better one university com- 
pletely organized and equipped than many of stunted growth. 

Such surely was the thought of the American bishops when 
they petitioned the Holy See not to approve the foundation 
of other universities or to favor any such plan until the 
Episcopate should have manifested its will in this regard. 
Complying with this request, the Congregation of Propaganda, 
by its rescript of March 23, 1889, which further explained the 
ordinance of Leo XIII in his Apostolic Letter “Magni Nobis 
gaudii,” forbade the establishment of other universities or 
institutions of like character, until all the usual Faculties 
should have been organized in the Catholic University at 
Washington. 

This indeed was a timely and prudent prohibition, especially 
when one considers that today there are so many other common 
needs of the most pressing kind, which make demands upon 
the charity and generosity of the faithful. Further to be con- 
sidered is this: the University at Washington, by preparing 
teachers for the universities of the future, will serve for all 
of them, as a splendid example and an efficacious bond of 
unity, if through the effort of all loyal Catholics, under the 
guidance of the American bishops, it be fully and perfectly 
developed. 

It must be remembered that, as Leo XIII in his wise Con- 
stitutions declares, the whole thought and concern of the 
entire American Episcopate is to be centered on the Univer- 
sity. If, as must needs be, a small group of bishops is charged 
with its government and administration, nevertheless all 
should have at heart its development since it was established 
for the benefit of all the dioceses of America. 
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To do this thing, it is absolutely necessary that you, Vener- 
able Brothers, take counsel among yourselves and present 
through Our Sacred Congregation which has charge of univer- 
sities a fixed and definite plan or program whereby you will © 
more fully obtain the useful results which are expected of 
your Institution. This plan which you will surely submit to 
Us as soon as possible for Our approval, will produce, We 
are confident, the desired fruits by providing ways and means 
both to establish new Faculties and more quickly to collect and 
administer the funds that are needed. For We have no doubt 
that your clergy and people who have given such splendid 
proof of their generosity toward every kind of good work, 
will eagerly follow the example of their Pastors and, as usual, 
contribute willingly and liberally to the support of their 
University, the most useful of their many works. 

And now, Venerable Brothers, feeling sure that you will 
continue your active interest in the American College in Rome 
which offers so many advantages for the training of your 
clergy, knowing moreover your steadfast loyalty toward the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ and your earnest devotion to the 
welfare of souls, We confidently hope that, under God’s favor, 
this Letter will prove effectual by so reinforcing your common 
endeavor that devotion to the cause of Catholic education 
may day by day increase among you. You will thus afford 
Us great assistance for the administration of the Apostolic 
office which the Providence of God in His inscrutable design, 
has entrusted to Us; and you will have great joy in the con- 
sciousness of duty fulfilled while you so zealously strive to 
extend the kingdom of the Lord Jesus on earth. 

Gladdened by this hope, We implore for you the choicest 
blessings and as a token of heavenly gifts and a proof of Our 
special good will, We from the fullness of Our heart bestow 
upon you, Venerable Brothers, and upon the whole flock 
entrusted to each of you, Our Apostolic Benediction. 

Given at St. Peter’s, Rome, on the twenty-fifth of April, 
MCMXXII, in the first year of Our Pontificate. 

Prius XI, Pops. . 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association was held at Philadelphia, June 26-30, 1922. 
The formal opening was held on Tuesday, when His Eminence, 
the Cardinal-Archbishop of Philadelphia, pontificated in the 
Cathedral at 9.30. Rev. Dr. John Flood, superintendent of 
schools of the archdiocese of Philadelphia, delivered the ser- 
mon, which we quote in part: 


It is singularly appropriate that the annual meeting of the 
Catholic Educational Association should begin before God’s 
altar. As delegates of the Catholic educational forces of our 
country, you represent a vast army that is daily battling for 
the cause of Jesus Christ against the powers of evil. It is 
God’s work in which you are engaged. 

No worldly motives have led you to consecrate your lives to 
the all-important work of Christian education. Nothing but 
the spirit of divine faith, of that faith that shows the necessity 
of keeping Christ in the minds and hearts of the rising genera- 
tion, has led you to dedicate yourselves to this holy enterprise. 
“God wills it” is your motto, and, like the crusaders of old, 
you have gone forth in His Name and for His interests. 

Even in our own liberty-loving country there is a growing 
tendency to regard the Church as an intruder in the field of 
education. To bolster up a claim to an exclusive right to 
educate, certain leaders in state education have not hesitated 
to put forth openly the absurd theory that the child belongs 
primarily to the state and only secondarily to the parents. 
In face of the fact that the family is prior in time to the state, 
and that the state is the creation of the family, these zealots 
of state monopoly would deny to the parent the right to say 
how his child shall be educated. 

Sound philosophy, indeed, readily concedes to the state the 
right to demand that the education of the child include all 
the elements necessary for good citizenship. Furthermore, 
reason concedes to the state the right to compel parents to give 
their children an education that will fit them for the duties 
of life and for the proper discharge of civic obligations. It 
even concedes to the state the right to undertake the work of 
education herself if the parents so delegate her or if education 
would otherwise be neglected. But to deny to parents the 
liberty of choosing a Christian school for their children, es- 
pecially when that school includes in its curriculum all that is 
necessary for the formation of good citizens, is beyond the 
competence of the state, is unjust, immoral and un-American. 
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The Church an intruder in education! 

As well, almost, might she be called an intruder in religion. 
Before the state was thought of in the réle of an educator, 
the Church had grown hoary with ages of educational activi- 
ties. Lducation as a state function scarcely antedates the 
birth of many men still living. Whereas the Church has been 
an educator from the beginning. 

Not only did the Apostles and the bishops, the priests and 
doctors of the early Church spend themselves in dispelling the 
moral and intellectual darkness of the nations, but as early 
as the year 529, the bishops, assembled at Vaison, strongly 
recommended the establishment of “free schools for the people 
in every town and village.” 

The Synod of Mentz in the year 800 not only recommended, 
but positively ordered, that every parish should have its school 
“where the little children of the faithful may learn letters.” 

Witness the numerous religious congregations, both of men 
and of women, established in the last three hundred years, for 
the express purpose of education. And finally, witness the 
glorious record of the Church in these United States with over 
one thousand colleges, seminaries and academies, and over 
sixty-five hundred parish schools with an enrollment of nearly 
two million youths and children. 

Surely with a history such as this, an unbroken record of 
ages of educational activity, and with a right unquestioned for 
many centuries, the Church, far from being a newcomer or an 
intruder in education, is the educator of the world par eacel- 
lence, and if she had no other right to educate, by prescription 
she has a right that cannot be questioned. 

Not only has the Church a right, but she has a positive and 
strict obligation to take a lively and practical interest in 
education. 

Education and religion are by nature so intimately connected 
and bound together that the Church, as the exponent of the 
religion of Christ, would fail to perform her full duty did 
she not do all in her power to guide and advance education. 
The interests of God are so vitally affected by the nature of 
the education His rational creature receives, that the Church 
would be recreant to her trust did she not concern herself in 
the school. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop Shahan, at the opening session of the 
convention, spoke in part as follows: 


In our country education is fast taking on all the evidences 
of a nation-wide religion, a natural religion if you will, never- 
theless a mental attitude endowed with ardor, faith, devotion, 
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vision and unshakable confidence in itself. Education is held 
to be the palladium of American freedom, the pledge of Amer- 
ican greatness. 

When he considers the vast extent of the United States, its 
incredible resources, its endless possibilities, and when again 
he dwells upon the apparent wreckage of man’s rights and 
hopes in the old world, the sense of responsibility weighs 
heavily upon the average thougitful American, and he con- 
cludes as a rule that only by the way of knowledge, full and 
complete, can the new world be made to give up all that it 
possesses for the progress of mankind. The new world seems 
to him the last refuge of oppressed humanity, its last port on 
the sea of life. It has always been to him more than fish and 
lumber and furs, more than gold and silver, whether as Puritan 
he worked out on an inhospitable shore his narrow concepts of 
divine love and justice, or as Catholic missionary he crossed 
the immense continent on foot and alone, crucifix in hand, and 
preaching to savage tribes the holiest lessons of charity, ex- 
ample and self-sacrifice. 

Now American Catholics share quite generally this view of 
the nature and uses of education, and they resent thoroughly 
any suggestion or suspicion that they are less devoted to the 
cause of education, however broadly stated, than their non- 
Catholic fellow-citizens. While we are very much concerned 
about the religious content of education, and many non-Cath- 
olics have similar anxieties, we are no less devoted to the 
universal American principle: the best possible education for 
every American boy and girl, with all that this implies in the 
way of curriculum, methods, time, aids, sacrifices and encour- 
agements of every kind. But we consider that education is 
more than knowledge of facts and things. It implies a cul- 
tivated sense of right and wrong, of virtue and vice. It means 
for everyone well-understood principles of conduct, the secure 
habit of a good life based on correct teaching and consistent 
example. It means a just compliance with the divine will 
as made known to man in God’s usual ways. In a good educa- 
tion these moral facts are not kept apart, as it were, in water- 
tight compartments, but are commingled and combined with 
all human knowledge, its atmosphere, so to speak, one great 
unity of facts and faith, of the goods and the rights and the 
uses of this world with those of the world to come. 

John Burroughs was at some pains recently to prove that 
nature is sheer indifferent to right and wrong, good and evil. 
One may say of education that it is not in itself moral, nor 
conducive to morality. The moral or ethical note must be 
imparted from without, must be taught, and mostly by example. 
“We Christians do not talk great things,” said St. Cyprian 
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to the rhetoricians of Carthage, “we live them.” It is now 
notorious that education alone, meaning acquired knowledge, 
offers no guarantee of personal character; nor a proper sense 
of social justice, charity, peace, good-will, neighborly service, 
fair play. 

Dear friends, we claim to be the spiritual kin of the original 
teachers of the Christian law, life, thought, hopes and ideals. 
Through many changes, and out of many races, we claim to 
represent in the new world the essential tenets of the Gospel, 
the spirit of the Church’s long and eventful history, the educa- 
tional philosophy which she has lived into being and form, 
and yet daily ensouls with her ancient wisdom. 

Beneath this roof are gathered in this hour all the forces of 
Catholic education in the United States. And as they are 
conscious of an unbroken continuity, so are they conscious of 
unity and harmony, of peace and progress, of mutual charity, 
and of that prophetic vision of moral success which is latent in 
every true Christian soul, and is after all only the conscious 
security of the Gospel spirit, life and principles as against the 
uncertain and shifting wisdom of purely secular life and 
principles. 

The report of the Rt. Rev. Mgr. Francis W. Howard, Sec- 
retary General of the Catholic Educational Association, gave 
some timely suggestions concerning the problems of Catholic 


education. We quote a few extracts: 


Catholic parents now gladly make any sacrifices they are 
called on to bear; their feeling for their schools is one of 
genuine pride and loyal devotion; and at the present time we 
are educating all for whom we can provide proper facilities 
and trained teachers. There are, of course, those Catholics 
who for social or other reasons fail to comply with the laws 
of the Church in this grave matter and send their children to 
secular schools and colleges. We may always expect to find 
some Catholics of this type who lack proper self-respect. But 
the actual fact is that throughout the entire country the 
attendance at all our educational institutions taxes our 
capacity. 

To maintain this very favorable Catholic public sentiment 
that now exists, and to meet these reasonable demands of our 
Catholic parents, we must face a program of extensive educa- 
tional development calling for a large outlay of money and a 
very large number of new teachers. New schools must be 
erected; old buildings must in many cases be replaced. The 
expense for upkeep and improvements mounts higher every 
year. We have not given sufficient attention to the seriousness 
of the problem that confronts us. The resources of our 
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parishes are not illimitable, and there is not a pastor of a 
thriving parish in this country who is not burdened with 
anxiety over the problem of providing ways and means of 
giving the little ones of his flock the Christian education their 
parents are now so desirous of having for them. We cannot 
attempt to compete with the state in its extravagance, nor is 
there any disposition on our part to make the attempt, but it 
will be, for some years to come, a heavy task on the position 
of parishes to provide for their children the reasonable mini- 
mum. Happily there is no cause that now appeals so strongly 
to the Catholic parent in the United States as the Christian 
education of his children, and the loyal cooperation of pastors, 
parents and teachers will surmount all difficulties. 

The high-school movement has acquired a great momentum. 
This development also calls for a great outlay of money. The 
high-school problem is one of wider concern than that of the 
parish. In some localities several parishes unite under a 
plan approved by the Ordinary to provide the proper facilities ; 
in other cases the Bishop himself takes direct charge, while 
in other cases the high-school education is given by a religious 
order on its own responsibility at the request of the Bishop. 
If we can secure the teachers to take charge of the high-school 
classes, and if we carefully avoid the extravagances of secular 
high-school education, we shall be able to meet the demands 
for this high-school education at least to a considerable extent. 

Professor Frank 8. Spalding of Yale University, quotes, in 
a recent article, the following statement of Sir Auckland 
Geddes: “The aim of education is to turn out minds that see 
facts in a certain color.” Professor Spalding asserts that 
this sentence sums up the purpose of education, and that its 
significance and importance have been so little recognized by 
American educators that it has never been formulated by them. 

Now the Catholic educator has always held that the all- 
important thing in a Catholic school is not the building, nor 
the teacher, nor the discipline, the studies nor even the Chris- 
tion doctrine; the all-important thing is the Catholic habit of 
life and the Catholic point of view on the attitude of mind 
in regard to things that are fundamental. We have no other 
purpose in all our educational work than to train minds to 
see the facts of life in their relation to the religion of Jesus 
Christ. The Christian faith is the primary principle of our 
lives, and it is our dominant purpose, as educators, to give our 
children this viewpoint in life. 

If our schools, therefore, were secular schools, except for the 
brief period in which Christian doctrine is taught, they would 
not deserve the name of Catholic schools, nor would they be 
worth the sacrifices we make to maintain them. 
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Happily it can be said that there are dangers that threaten 
rather than evils that exist. While we all recognize the fact 
that there are things that need correction in our educational 
work, and we have room for improvement in many directions, 
it remains true, as has been so often stated by many of our 
Bishops, that the Catholic educational system is the bulwark 
of the Catholic faith in our country. Catholic educators, there- 
fore, will do all in their power to maintain in our schools 
the Catholic spirit, the Catholic atmosphere, the Catholic 
viewpoint of life. The schools are the secure foundation of 
our future, and we shall sedulously guard against all influences 
that would tend to undermine them or compass their de- 
struction. 


The resolutions adopted by the convention furnish an index 
to the ideals and purposes of Catholic education. Two extracts 
from the general resolutions are as follows: 


The Church has the right to establish her own elementary, 
secondary and superior schools for the teaching of any of the 
arts and sciences. In the education of Catholic youth religious 
and moral training shall have the principal place. 

Pupils should be taught to appreciate the incomparable bless- 
ings they enjoy as citizens of our Republic, and should be 
urged to prepare themselves to exercise in a worthy manner 
all the duties of American citizenship. Our schools, colleges 
and universities owe it to the nation to do all in their power 
to imbue our Catholic youth with a wholesome respect for law 
and all rightful authority. 


The Parish School Department makes some specific recom- 
mendations for grammar schools. The following portion is of 
common interest: 


This department urges its wide membership to be zealous in 
developing vocations to the religious teaching communities, 
both male and female, and yet places its heartiest good wishes 
back of the efforts being advanced to prepare the lay teachers 
of our system for efficient classroom activity. 

The experiences of our members seconds the wide reading of 
the New Testament in our upper elementary grades as well 
as in our Catholic secondary schools. 

Since so many of our elementary school graduates pass into 
public and other non-Catholic high schools, the department 
emphasizes the need of a sound training in the fundamentals 
of Catholic Church history. 

Living as we do in the days when standardized tests and 
educational measurements are being accorded a widening re- 
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ception, we shall be serving the cause well by trying to use 
such devices not merely for intellectual but also for moral 


and religious purposes. 
A DIRECTORY OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


The National Conference of Catholic Charities, at its annual 
meeting in September at the Catholic University, will be able 
to announce the realization of a long-cherished ambition; 
another real service to society, the publication of the first 
Directory of Charities in the United States. Ever since the 
foundation of the Conference in 1910 there has been an urgent 
demand for a national directory. But, because of the many 
difficulties in the way of obtaining the necessary data, attempts 
to compile this work failed. The first attempt was made by 
Rev. Dr. Wm. J. Kerby, first secretary of the Conference, in 
1912, but because of the lack of organization of Catholic chari- 
table work at that time it was impossible to obtain sufficient 
data to warrant publication. 

In 1920, however, when work on the present book was begun, 
conditions had changed. In nearly all the important dioceses 
and archdioceses, largely as a result of the National Confer- 
ence, there had been formed Bureaus of Charity, the purpose 
of which was the coordination and extension of charitable 
work wherever necessary. Rev. Dr. John O’Grady, the present 
secretary of the Conference, with the cooperation of the 
directors of these various bureaus, undertook the gathering 
together of a vast amount of information concerning all types 
of charitable and allied activities throughout the United States. 
With the assistance of J. D. Becker, of the Catholic University, 
this vast amount of data was edited and is now ready for dis- 
tribution. Thus the world is able for the first time to ascer- 
tain the extent and quality of the charity of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. 

The “Directory of Catholic Charities in the United States” 
is a loose-leaf octavo volume of over 400 pages, including a 
very complete classified index. The scope of this Directory 
is much broader than the title would at first suggest. The 
topic headings of the index will give a fairly comprehensive 
idea of the contents. Thus there are Homes for the Aged, 
Big Brother and Big Sister Organizations, Homes and Schools 
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for Deaf Mutes, Homes and Schools for the Feeble-Minded, 
Boarding Homes for Girls and Women, Bureaus of Catholic 
Charities, Home Finding Agencies, Child Welfare Societies, 
Homes for Convalescents, Homes for Delinquent Boys, Homes 
for Delinquent Girls and Women, Employment Bureaus, Fresh 
Air Work, Sisterhoods Engaged in Home Nursing, Shelters 
for the Homeless, General Hospitals, Maternity Hospitals, 
Hospitals for the Insane and Nervous, Hospitals for Cancer, 
Hospital Social Service Departments, Industrial Schools, 
Homes for Infants, Juvenile Court Work, National Organiza- 
tions (e.g., the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, National 
Catholic Welfare Council, Christ Child Society, Knights of 
Columbus, Bureau of Catholic Indian Missions, Ladies of 
Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, National Conference of Cath- 
olic Charities), Homes for Orphans, Prisoners’ Welfare Or- 
ganizations, Relief Societies, Room Registries, Social Centers 
and Settlements, Training Courses in Social Service, Partic- 
ular Councils and Parish Conferences of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, Shelters for Transients, Women’s and Girls’ 
Clubs and Societies, Homes for Working Boys and Men, ete. 

From this sample of the topic headings, the extraordinary 
compass and value of the work are apparent. The compilers 
of the Directory have spared no pains to make the work not 
only complete and comprehensive but also convenient. There- 
fore, in the text of the Directory a detailed description of each 
of the agencies and institutions included has been arranged 
alphabetically according to states and dioceses within the 
states. In each diocese the charitable works are arranged 
under certain general headings and alphabetically by the cities 
in which they are located. As a result, there is a national 
Directory and also a collection of separate state and diocesan 
directories, an arrangement which enables the user to ascer- 
tain at a glance the extent of charitable activities in any 
specific locality. An additional feature whereby the book is 
rendered as convenient in size as possible is the exclusion 
of advertising and irrelevant matter. In spite of this feature, 
which necessarily makes publication more costly to the Con- 
ference, it has been decided to place the book on sale for the 
nominal price of $2.50, plus postage. It is hoped that the 
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demand from the clergy and laity, charitable and social work 
agencies, Catholic and non-Catholic, public and private, courts, 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, libraries, schools, news- 
papers, magazines, and all others interested in charities or 
social service will order the Directory immediately so that the 
publishers may be able to estimate the number of copies 
needed. Orders are received at the Business Office of the 
National Conference of Catholic Charities, 700 Eleventh Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


DR. JOHN J. TIGERT 


Dr. Tigert was appointed Commissioner of Education by 
President Harding on June 1, 1921. During his first year 
in office he was in forty-five states of the Union and in many 
of them several times. In that time he has traveled about 
75,000 miles—equal to about three times around the globe— 
and altogether made some 250 educational addresses. He con- 
ducted six national educational conferences and assisted in 
five others; he paid official visits to the State Departments of 
Education in eighteen of the states and had conferences with 
the chief educational officers in nine of the other states; he 
addressed twenty-six state educational associations and nu- 
merous city and county associations, and has been in great 
demand as a speaker before various business men’s luncheon 
clubs, ete. 

Commissioner Tigert is especially interested in the improve- 
ment of the rural schools. He thinks this is the greatest 
educational problem in America today. He believes that 
democracy, if it means anything, means that every boy and 
girl, whether living in the city or in the country, should 
have equal opportunity for that kind and degree of education 
that will best fit him or her for the most successful living 
and the highest type of citizenship in our country. The com- 
missioner does not think that we have anywhere nearly at- 
tained this ideal so long as about one-half of our children 
receive their education in one-room rural schools, without 
proper educational equipment and often with inexperienced 
teachers. 

Commissioner Tigert is also greatly interested in the pro- 
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motion of visual aids to education. He believes that, as most 
of our knowledge comes to us through the eye, the use of the 
motion picture and other visual aids to education should be 
extended in our schools. 

Americanization and the removal of illiteracy are other 
subjects which have received the close consideration of the 
commissioner. It is his opinion that every alien coming 
to this country should, as soon as possible after his arrival, 
be taught the English language and the principles of our 
American democracy. Illiteracy he considers a menace to 
state and nation, and he believes that every effort should be 
made to eradicate it at the earliest possible moment. 

Commissioner Tigert is just forty years of age. He has 
had broad educational experience both in America and in 
England. He was the first Rhodes Scholar from Tennessee 
and received his M.A. degree from Oxford, England. Shortly 
after being appointed commissioner he was given the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws by the University of Kentucky. Dur- 
ing the World War Dr. Tigert was engaged in educational 
work with the American Expeditionary Forces in Scotland, 
England and France, and later with the Army of Occupation 
in Germany. 

Dr. Tigert is a member of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education and of the Federal Board of Maternity and Infant 
Hygiene. He is chairman of the Highway and Highway Trans- 
port Education Committee and has recently been elected mem- 
ber of the Board of Trust of Vanderbilt University. He is 
vice-president of the National Association of Land Grant 
Colleges; is a member of the National Council of Education, 
of the National Boy Scouts of America, and of many other 
organizations and societies. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Diocese of Syracuse—Sixth Annual Report of the Superintend- 

ent of Schools, 1921-22. 

The superintendent begins his report with a discussion of 
school attendance in the diocese. The figures show that there 
has been practically no increase in attendance during the 
last year, although the high-school records show an advance of 
1,014 over 946. That there is no greater increase is accounted 
for by the fact that the schools have all reached their capacity. 
The report insinuates that there are numbers of Catholic 
children who might be accommodated were there additional 
accommodations. It might be interesting to know the approx- 
imate number of such children. At any rate it is but another 
indication of the fact that we are still long removed from 
the day when we can boast that every Catholic child is attend- 
ing a Catholic school. 

There is particular reason for satisfaction in the increase in 
the number of graduates. In 1921, the number of those finish- 
ing the grammar schools was 1,013; 1,037 finished in 1922. 
In 1921, the commercial courses graduated 8 boys and 21 girls; 
in 1922, 14 boys and 53 girls finished. In 1921, 39 boys and 
73 girls completed the four years of high school; the number 
in 1922 was 58 boys and 119 girls. This evidence of the in- 
crease in holding power is very encouraging, though the dis- 
crepancy between the number of boys and the number of 
girls would seem to suggest that something special might be 
done to hold the boys longer. 

While the present method of financing the diocesan school 
work continues to serve the purpose, the superintendent feels 
that the time will soon be at hand when a larger budget will 
be necessary. He feels it would be unfair to place additional 
burdens on the parishes already maintaining schools and sug- 
gests that additional resources might be obtained from such 
parishes which, though able to support schools, do not main- 
tain them. 

Before the report was ready for the mail, the Right Rev. 
John Grimes, Bishop of Syracuse, was called to his last reward. 
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Concerning him the superintendent says: “He believed in 
granting unrestricted powers to the school board and superin- 
tendent to enable them properly to function. From his view- 
point, the maximum of support and encouragement and the 
minimum of interference are requisites for successful adminis- 
tration of diocesan schools.” 

The report contains pictures of new schools and a well- 
ordered summary of statistics. It closes with a report of 
contests in arithmetic and spelling. 

Father McEvoy is to be congratulated on the neatness and 
succinctness of his report. His observations, as at all other 
times, are tinged with moderation and common sense. The 
following quotation affords an index to his ability as a school 
man and likewise expresses a principle that is worthy of the 
consideration of all who are laboring in the interests of the 
Catholic schools. 

We are constantly participating in the consideration of 
problems relating to general welfare, although our practice 
is to sustain the old with its tested merits while the new is 
having all the privileges under judicial fairness. Thus we 
make ourselves familiar with the claims of motivation, problem 
method, project method, standardized measurements and in- 
telligence tests. Each of these can be turned to use without 


compelling us to swerve from the approved course of regular 
work, and in due time each will be incorporated for the com- 


mon good. 


GEORGE JOHNSON. 


Hellenic History, by George Willis Botsford. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1922. Pp. 520. 

The present volume is the last of a series of well-known 
works on ancient history by Professor Botsford. Indeed he 
did not live long enough to prepare it finally for the press 
but left a great many of the final details, including the selec- 
tion and preparation of the illustrative material, to the editor, 
Jay Barrett Botsford. 

The general plan of the “Hellenic History” differs slightly 
from the scheme of similar works in that it aims to combine 
political, economic, social, and cultural history in one syn- 
thesis, centering attention on those factors which have con- 
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tributed to modern civilization. This is, of course, entirely 
in accord with the best methods of modern historical writing. 
While the economic and social aspects are more than ordinarily 
enlarged in treatment, yet the cultural phase of Greek history 
receives much more attention here than in any previous work 
in English. Thus even in the number of illustrations, sixty- 
two, the great majority, about forty, deal with cultural history. 
This, however, is probably as it should be. 

Professor Botsford’s “Hellenic History” is intended to serve 
primarily as a textbook for college courses in Greek history 
and as a guide to the reader who is interested in one or more 
phases of Greek achievement. In this it makes a splendid 
companion volume to Professor Boak’s “History of Rome to 
565 A. D.,” which has already been favorably reviewed in 
these columns. Full bibliographies are provided for the first 
seven chapters, and for the later ones selected additional read- 
ings. We can find no fault whatsoever in these lists. 

The footnotes contain a desirable new feature for college 
textbooks in ancient history. Besides references to modern 
works, the ancient sources themselves are quoted consistently. 
This is particularly desirable for a course which aims not only 
to dispense the facts of history but to display the way in 
which history should be written. 

We wish that Professor Botsford had seen fit to depart from 
the traditional paths in still another respect. A history of 
Greece which treats of events down to 330 A. D., the date of 
the founding of Constantinople, is certainly greatly to be 
desired. As in the course of Greek literature, it is at that 
point that the Byzantine period properly begins, and only by 
carrying his study to that point can a student obtain a truly 
complete conception of a unit of Greece’s history. 

Roy J. Dererrart. 
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